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Wha ry School Should Have! 
— mess NEW AMERICAN CHARTS. 

| ‘ - ne fe These Charts are finely printed 

Ge New A aS (with a beautiful red border) in 

Mie ec EB bold clear type, which was all 

ee ha made expressly for the purpose. 

The matter is pleasing and attract- 

ive, and the illustrations are appro- 


priate. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the 
phonic spelling exercises of the 
other charts, sédent detters are indi- 


~—1. The Word Method. by 
—2. Phonic Analysis. Sa cated by a novel and original de- 
—3. The A.B. C Method. vice. A Pair of 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. Handsome 
© Seale agengin to Japanned Iron Brackets, 


to be fastened to the wall or black- 
board, from which the charts can be 
suspended, will be furnished with 
each set, without extra charge. If 
preferred, cords may be used in- 
stead of brackets. (See illustra- 
tions), 

We believe that these Charts will 
impart more information than any 
other series published, and that 
they will be wanted in every 
school. 


30 Numbers in a Set. 
26 x 33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnut Rollers with Brackets. 


Only $5.00 per Set. 
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(CHITOMELL'S Y NEW Y OUTLINE MAPS. 


Excolling All Others in Beauty, Accuracy and Cheapness. 
I—SMAL} SERIES. 


With or without Names. ae 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set. The lowest priced Wall Maps published. 


IIl.—LARGE SERIES. 
Without Names. On Rollers. 
Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set.. 


7 kA my 
New Wall Map of Pennsylvania. 
This map is 6xq feet in size, printed on fine paper, handsomely colored by counties, varnished, backed 
with muslin, strongly mounted on rollers and adapted to Office, Family and Schooluse. It 
represents the location of all Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Post Offices, together with the Rivers, Moun- 
ains, Railroads and Canals, and we believe it to be Complete in every particular 


Price—Only Five Dollars. 
EB. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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N an address to the students of Eastman’s 
[* Business College at Poughkeepsie, Robert 
Collyer, the distinguish ed clergyman, told 
the young men assembled before him the 
story of his useful life, drawing from it cer- 
tain practical lessons. His boyhood home 
in Yorkshire and the character of the influ- 
ences under which he grew up were described 
at length. His experience in learning the 
trade of the blacksmith; the causes which 
led to his leaving England for America and 
to his settlement in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
where he worked at his trade for a number 
of years in Montgomery county; and the 
manner in which he became a preacher, were 
all narrated with the freedom of one who 
tells his story by the fireside rather than 
from the platform. The New York 77zdune, 
to whose columns we are indebted for the 
report here given, referring editorially to 
this address, speaks of it as follows: ‘* Mr. 
Collyer’s life has been almost a romance, in 
the development of the eloquent preacher 
from the Yorkshire blacksmith. The story 
of its progress would be interesting, told by 
any one and in any way ; but when given by 
Mr. C -ollyer himself, with all frankness, and 
yet with entire modesty, and in his quaint 
familiag manner, it becomes one of those 
things which even the hurried newspaper 
reader could not leave unread if he would. 
Mr. Collyer consented to spread before the 
students of Eastman College the history of 
his life, not, as he says, ‘to blow his own 
trumpet,’ but that they might learn some 
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lessons from it. It was a favor too valuable 
to be confined to a few, and Zhe 7ribune 
therefore gives the talk in full to its readers 
on another page.’’ We know few things 
better for insertion in Zhe Journal. The 
young man who reads it, heeding its sug- 
gestions, or the teacher who shall present 
it in whole or in part to his school, will be 
doing good work not soon to be forgotten. 
Some one has said: ‘It is often a matter 
of surprise that distinguished men have such 
inferior children, and that a great name is 
seldom perpetuated. The secret of this is as 
often evident ; the mothers have usually been 
inferior—mere ciphers in the scale of exist- 
ence. All the splendid advantages pro 
cured by wealth and the father’s position, 
cannot supply this one deficiency in the 
mother who gives character to the child.’ 
A lady of distinction once said to Hon. S. 
S. Prentiss: ‘‘I have wished to see you, 
for my heart .has often congratulated the 
mother who has such a son.’’ ‘‘ Rather 
congratulate the son on having such a 
mother,’’ was his instant and heartfelt re 
ply. So Robert Collyer would say, for while 
he is to be congratulated upon his father, he 
was pre-eminently fortunate in his mother, 
to whom he is indebted not only for the 
rare metal of which he is made, but also for 
the training which kept him out of vice and 
urged him to constant efforts for self-im- 
provement. Last Easter night we heard 
him preach in his pulpit in New York upon 
a theme suggested by the services of the 
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day—the loving interest which the departed 
may feel in dear ones left behind. In dis- 
cussing the subject, he narrated an incident 
of his personal experience much as follows : 

‘In my own experience, I feel this to be 
true. I will tell you an incident to which I 
have not before referred from this pulpit, 
though in conversation I may have spoken 
of it to two or three members amofig you. 
You may smile at what you regard mere 
fanciful imagining. No matter—I shall be 
lieve it all the same. While at Chicago, I 
had gone one day to a neighboring town 
some miles distant, to fill the pulpit of a 
brother clergyman. After the service, two 
or three friends and myself left in a carriage 
for home. We were hardly started before 
my mind seemed filled with thoughts of my 
mother. I began talking of her, quoting 
her quaint and forcible sayings, and telling 
anecdote after anecdote which recalled her 
force of character, her strength, her tender- 
ness, her goodness. My friends listened 
with intense interest. We all seemed ab- 
sorbed in the subject of our conversation, 
unable indeed to think of anything else, and 
the long ride was very soon at anend. As 
we drove up to my house, my wife came down 
the steps to meet me, with atelegram in her 
hand that had just come under the sea from 
far-away England. It announced the death 
of my mother but a short time before. I 
knew it then, and I know it now, that 
was with me on that afternoon ride. 
could not go, even to Heaven, until she had 
seen and kissed her boy! Smile if you will 
that I should believe this, but I shall con- 
tinue to believe it all the same.’’ 

Then followed an eloquent tribute to one 
of the best of mothers from Mr. Collyer, 
who has the best of reasons for being one 
of the best of sons. But to the address, in 
which this mother could not be forgotten : 


sne 
She 


REV. MR. COLLYER’S TALK. 

YouNG GENTLEMEN: When Mr. White 
to see me about this opening celebration, I was 
not willing to come and make an address, be- 
cause | felt sure I had nothing to say you would 
want to hear. But when a man goes all the 
way from Poughkeepsie to Nantucket on such 
an errand, he is apt to be in dead earnest, and 
this was the temper in which [| found your 
friend. He said as much as this, in fact—that 
I must come, and if I had no lecture | could 
give you a talk which would do just as well or 
better. Then when the rogue saw this was what 
you would call his best card, and I said I would 
take a night to think about it, he said: ‘‘ Please 
don't do that. I want to leave by the morning 
boat.”” And so I was not so well off as the 
‘Scotch woman who, when the minister went a 
‘courting, or rather wanted a wife, and said 


came 
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“Noo, Janet, I want a wife; and I want ye, and 
I want ye to say yes this minute, because I am 
a verra busy man,”’ said, ‘‘ Yes, I will tak’ ye, 
but, my certie, ye have got 
to court meall the same.”’ Your friend allowed 
no time for the courting. I had to say yes right 
off, and make up my mind what my talk would 
so I said, ‘‘Suppose we call it ‘From 
Anvil to the Pulpit?’ Because that wiil 
a chance to say about anything I have 
a mind to ;”’ and Ihave no doubt my tyrant slept 
better after he had got that promise than I did 
when I had given it. 

May I not say further that if I felt I was going 
to blow my own trumpet in this talk to you I 
would turn right round and go home, and should 
feel that it ght in the way of what I want 
to doif youthoughtso? Yet I must say it looks 
very much like this when I read the title of my 
discourse, ‘‘ From the Anvil to the Pulpit,” or, 
as I might say, from the factory to the pulpit, 
for it was there I began to earn my living, be- 
fore I was eight years old. Believe me when I 
all things to avoid this ugly 
and most damaging blunder. It is the very 
worst use a man can make of his life, and would 
roof that I have no business on this platform. 


and be glad o’ ye; 
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THEE TO DIFFER: 
rd in the Bible no man 
vho has struck any such 
which has fallen to my lot, 
Paul's word, ‘‘ Who made thee to 
I could not tell you, young gentlemen, 
how much I have pondered over that word, or 
how sure | am that it tells about all there is to 
tell of the story of my life from the time when I 
begin to remember down to this day. I must 
tell you something of my own endeavor, or the 
lost. It would be more fatally 
impression on your minds that 
[ am what we call a self-made man. It is a 
vast from that lost little place among 
the Yorkshire moors to Murray Hill in New 
York, and from the bitter bondage of a white 
slave in a factory, in which we had to toil from 
6 in the morning until 8 at night, to the pastor- 
ate of a church any man might be proud of. I 
can only as the conclusion of the whole 
matter, that the pivotal truth is this: It is not of 
self, it is the gift of God; and then ask you, 
are where I wasso many years ago, to con- 
ler what may be your gift, and how you may 
» some fair use of it in that position you can 
to the best advantage to the world in whicb 
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( might as well say, here and once for 
that if your whole intention is to take care 
“No. 1, as the saying goes, my poor little story 


can of no I shall have to say to you 
what a racy little Frenchman said to me once, 
when we had wrangled for half-a-day about 
another matter, ‘‘ You will go to hell, sare,” 
and to add that if this is your purpose, to live 
for yourself only, you need not go to hell—it 
will come to you! Hence my white hairs have 
brought me this conviction beyond all dispute, 
that your thoroughly selfish man is the most 
miserable creature on this planet. Dv you take 
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my meaning, then? I am not here to blow my | still about the mother’s knees. But provisions 


own trumpet. It is the last thing I want to do. 
This great / must be used, or there can be no 
talk; but through it all you must remember it 
is but the human pointer to the great “‘ I Am.” 


BIRTH AND BREEDING. 

It is a great thing for a man to be well-born, 
for, as the proverb runs, you cannot make a 
whistle out of a pig's tail. Only when Mr. 
Lincoln said this once in a speech at the West, 
an ingenious Yankee sent him such a whistle 
by the next mail. Still, this is the truth to which 
the proverb points, that what we call good blood 
is one condition of success in life; and this, I 
think, the Collyer clan can claim. But we can- 
not claim it as the Adamses can, and the Quin- 
cys, and the fine old families on this river, for 
we go back to the grandfathers and the grand- 
mothers, and there we stop; and both the men 
were sailors, and both were lost at sea. So 
what I mean by being well born is this, that my 
own father was one of the most healthful men I 
ever knew, and my mother one of the most 
healthful women, and he was brown and she 
was ablonde. My father's eyes were dark and 
soft, and my mother’s eyes were blue and 
blended with gray, and could snap fire and 
make things boom. And the family nose juts 
out strong, and matches the family chin; and, 
as I heard Mr. Emerson say once, there is a 
great deal in noses, 

My father was as good a smith as ever stood 
at an anvil, and that was all. He had no other 
faculty, except that of striking a tune in the 
little meeting-house; and you were not sure 
what the tune was going to be until he got to 
the end of the first line. But my mother was a 
woman of such faculty, though she could hardly 
read or write, that I believe if she had been 
ordered to take charge of a 70-gun ship and 
carry it through a battle, give her time to learn 
the ropes and she would doit. She had in her, 
also, wells of poesy and humor, and laughter 
so shaking that the tears would stream down 
her face, and a deep, abiding tenderness, like 
that of the saints. And this they had in com- 
mon: they were as free from infections as the 
stars. The most woful fevers would break out 
in the cottages all about us, and decimate the 
neighbors; and they were always on hand to 
help, going and coming as the sunshine goes 
and comes, never thinking of changing their 
garments. Yet they never caught a fever, nor 
did any of their children, nor felt the slightest 
touch of fear. And this is how I come at the 
guess that we were well-born. They were so 
healthy, and not like in like, as the poet says, 
but in difference; and the mother was beyond 
all question the better half in those finer powers 
on which the children have to draw for their 
chance in life. Moral: Don't marry a doll. 

Four things, as I have learned my lesson, go 
to make a man: Good birth, good breeding, 
your own good endeavor, and the good fortune 
which is but another name for the goodness of 
God. And so I want to say, secondly, that I 
think we were well-bred. There was what would 
come to $4.50 a week to live on, while we were 


| 
| 


| 


certainly were not so cheap as they are in this 
paradise of plenty, nor are there any free 
schools. You must pay so much a week or go 
ignorant. Yet that mother, who is now among 
the saints, made this income stand good for 
enough to eat, two suits of clothes for week- 


day and Sunday, house rent and fire, a bit of 


tobacco and a pint of beer for the good man of 
the house, and all the schooling we could take 
until we were big enough to work in the fac- 
tory. Oatmeal and milk and oat-cake a plenty. 
with a bit of meat always for the worker, and 
sometimes for the smaller fry, and a sip of tea 
on Sundays, 


Stick-jaw pudding that tires your chin, 

With the marmalade spread over so thin, 
potatoes and salt, and then more oatmeal, and 
the result is that to this day not one of us know 
what you mean by what is called a ‘‘system,”’ 
or a ‘‘digestion,”’ or a ‘‘constitution,’’ so strong 
and sure are the foundations of our lives: Sun- 
day-school and church twice every Sunday ; no 
rewards and no picnics; and | do not know 
where to look for any human agency so great 
and good, when I ask how it is I am pastor of 
the Church of Messiah in New York, as that 
Sunday-school. A sound box on the ear and 
be done with it, or a swift smack, and then by- 
and-by a kiss and a croon. 

Let me make a little picture of the home. A 
cottage of two rooms and an attic, looking right 
into the eye of the sun, and away toward the 
great purple moors. A bit of green sward and 
a clump of roses. A bright open fire, and the 
walls white as driven snow; a floor so clean 
that you could eat your dinner on it and only 
hurt the floor; a bureau and chairs so bright 
that they shone like dim mirrors; the tall old 
clock we cherish down there in the city; a lot 
of willow-ware for great days; a mirror and 
pictures that must have cost half a dollar each 
—pictures Rubens could not have painted to 
save his life; pure white linen, enough for all 
uses, and once a week a good sound scrubbing 
with yellow soap that got into your eyes, and 
crash towels from top to toe. ‘‘ Who hath red 
eyes, who hath contention, who hath strife ?”’ 
Solomon cries, and I answer, the Collyer chil- 
dren in that tub, with my mother to work it. 
But there and in the snow-white purity of fresh 
lime and eternal scrubbing was our bulwark 
from the fever; and there is one reason why, 
in these fifty-seven years, I have not been for 
one day sickin my bed. Asmall shelf of books 
—Bunyan, Crusoe, Goldsmith's England, the 
half of Sanford and Merton, and the Bible with 
lots of pictures, the Young Man's Best Com- 
panion, the Pleasing Instructor, and Fleetwood's 
Life of Christ. 

Do you want to know how I manage to talk 
to you in this simple Saxon? I will tell you. 
I read Bunyan, Crusoe and Goldsmith when I 
was a boy, morning, noon and night. All the 
rest was task work; these were my delight, 
with the stories in the Bible, and Shakespeare, 
when at last the mighty master came within our 
doors. The rest were assennatome. These 
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were like a well of pure water, and this is the 
first step I seem to have taken of my own free 
will toward the pulpit. | » Sunday 
school, but I could pick my week-da 
from that little shelf. I took to these 
to milk, and, without the least idea what 
for simple words into th 
nool 


nust go t 


books 
as | took 
l was 
doing, got the taste 
very fibre of my nature. ‘There was day-s 
for me until I was eight years old, and 
had to turn in and work thirteen hours a 
Sunday-school until I was fourteen, and 
school for two winters, and all the sunshine 
blue-eyed mother could pour through the home, 
and a careful training in clean ways 
no shirking, and no dishonesty. I did steal two 
plums once from a tree, and they were so good 
that I cannot repent of it now when plums a1 
plenty. 

That is the story of our breeding, a1 
the second moral: If the 
enough, sit up nights to thank God for 
you a good mother; and now that yor 
away from her side, think of her watching 
tenderly ; and believe me when I say that 
grieve her heart and disgrace her name 
may forgive you, and God may forgive 
you will never forgive yourself until 
it up with you in Heaven. 


then | 


no tying 


aays are ! 


AT THE BLACKSMITH’S FORGE. 


There was another article in our ho! 
It was this, that the boys, of which t 
four of us, must learn a trade. Itw 
money, but that must be found, and if 
right on in the factory we could earn in l of 
spending ; but then we should lose our rank, and 
this was not to be thought of for an instant. 
The father was a mechanic—we must be 
mechanics, and then, though we might never 
rise any higher in the world, weshould not fall. 
And that was how I came to the anvil, the ut- 
most limit, in those “days, of my ambition. 
There was an old blacksmith away over the 
moors, who had taught my father, and he was 
willing toteachme. I was rising fourteen then, 
and it was time to begin. In my father’s time 
this man was a fine sober fellow, and a superb 
workman; but the years had made havoc of 
him without our knowing, and, boy as I was, I 
found in less than a week that I had gone to live 
in the-hoine of aconfirmed drunkard. Still this 
was not the horror to me it would be to you. 
The proverb says a fox smells nothing amiss in 
his own den; and while our home was what I 
have told you, we thought of beer very much as 
we thought of bread, as the staff of life, and 
never imagined that anybody could condemn 
its use, though they might be sorry for its 
abuse. And so I was familiar with beer 
almost as I was with bread, and quite as famil- 
iar as I was with beef, while we thought no 
inore of its hurting us than you do of yellow 
bread and dyspeptic pies hurting you. 

I found again that not only was the poor old 
man a drunkard, but the boys were led to drink 
a great deal more than we had ever thought of 
in the old home. We had each one of 
about a quart of ale a day, and the farmers who 
came to the shop were forever standing treat, 
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possible this had never been done 
for another grand force which had come in 
From the days when we used to 
out Crusoe and old Bunyan, there had 
») in me a devouring hunger to read 
t made a small matter what they were, 
were books. Half a volume of an old 
nzedia came along—the first I had ever 
How many times I went through that I 
cannot even guess. I remember that I read 
old reports of the Missionary Society with 
the greatest delight. There were chapters in 
them about China and Labrador. Yet I think 
it is inreading as it is in eating; when the first 
hunger is over, you begin to be a little critical, 
and will by no means take to garbage if you are 
of a wholesome nature. And I remember this 
because it touches this beautiful valley of the 
Hudson. I could not go home for the Christ- 
mas of 1839, and was feeling very sad about it 
all, for I was only a boy, and, sitting by the fire, 
an old farmer came in and said: ‘I notice 
thou’s fond o’ reading, so 1 brought thee sum- 
mat to read.” It was Irving's ‘‘ Sketch-Book.” 
I had never heard of the work. I went at it, 
and was ‘“‘as them that dream.’’ No such de- 
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Crusoe. I saw the Hudson and the Catskills, 
took poor old Rip at once into my heart, as 
everybody does, pitied Ichabod while I laughed 
at him, thought the old Dutch feasts a most 
admirable thing, and long before I was through, 
all regret at my lost Christmas had gone down 
the wind, and I had found out there. are books 
and books. That vast hunger to read never 
left me. If there was no candle, I poked my 
head down to the fire, read while I was eating, 
blowing the bellows, or walking from one place 
to another. I could read and walk four miles 
an hour. The world centered in books. 
There was no thought in my mind of any 
good to come out of it; the good lay in the read- 
ing. I had no more idea of being a minister 
than you @lder men who were boys then in this 
town had that I should be here to-night to tell 
this story. Now, give a boy a passion like this 
for anything, books or business, painting or 
farming, mechanism or music, and you give 
him thereby a lever to lift this world and a 
patent of nobility, if the thing he does is noble. 
There were two or three of my mind about 
books. We became companions, and gayg the 
roughs a wide berth. The books did heir 
work, about that drink too, and fought the devil 
with a finer fire. I remember while I was yet 
a lad reading Macaulay’s great essay on Bacon, 
and I could grasp its wonderful beauty. There 
has been no time when I have not felt sad that 
there should have been no chance for me at a 
good education and training. I miss it every 
day, but such chances as were left lay in that 
everlasting hunger to still be reading. I was 
tough as bend leather, and could do the double 
stint; and so it was that all unknown to myself 
I was as one that soweth good seed in his field. 


SPEAKING IN METHODIST MEETING. 


Another thing I remember. It fell out in the 
course of time that as I would walk over the 
moors reading, something I read would set me 
thinking on my own account, and then at last I 
would talk it out to myself, and to the sheep, 
who were, by the way, very good listeners in- 
deed. Then a vast and awful sorrow struck 
me, which ended in my seeking the only refuge 
there is for a man when the world rocks under 
him and life grows dark in the shadow of dgath. 
I began to feel after God, and in no long time 
found my way into the Methodist meeting, and 
told them all about it. They were my old 
neighbors, had known me some ten years; and, 
as the habit is of that grand old church, they 
made me speak in the meeting, and at last in- 
vited me to preach for nothing a Sunday and find 
myself. I think Miss Neilson,the famous actress, 
who is just dead, was a babe in arms in one of 
the small places where I first tried my wings, 
and that I stayed over Sunday with her grand- 
father, old Robert Bland, of Burnsall, in Craven. 
I know I lost all track of time that Sunday, and 
preached about two hours, which was a great 
shame. I had much better have remembered 
the advice of the English judge, who, when 
some one asked him how long he thought a 
sermon ought to be, answered, “‘twenty minutes, 
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with a leaning to the side of mercy.” ut ther 

I was, to my own vast astonishment, in a pulpit, 
and though the sermon was no doubt as poor 
as poverty, I could say ‘‘a poor thing, but mine 
own,” and the best I could do up to date. 

Before I was born my father wanted to emi- 
grate to this country, but could never raise the 
money; and all through my childhood they 
were regretting that it still could not be done. 
So I grew up with the vision of this New World 
in my nature, and the longing to come here 
that I might find my way into a wider life. I 
wanted to be where you do not seek the work, 
but the work seeks you ; to be not a mere cipher 
in a monarchy, ut a factor in a republic. I 
had no vote and no voice in the government. 
I wanted one. I was compelled to doff my cap 
and bend before those who had money and 
rank. I hatedit. Radicalism was in my bones. 
Radicalism in England thirty years ago was a 
byword and a hissing. I found the woman | 
wanted for a wife. I tell her now she made 
eyes at me when I! was preaching. If we had 
a family, there would be no chance at an edu- 
cation for them, or a rise in life. My whole 
ambition still was to make my way as a smith, 
but fifty cents was all one got for shoeing a horse 
all round over there, and that left a very small 
margin. So ona gleaming April day the young 
wife and husband set sail in an old ship called 
the Roscius, and in the steerage, to seek our 
fortune and to find it in this new world. 

You have just heard about the preaching. I 
went at it again, with the old Yorkshire burr in 
my tongue, and my h’s as it might happen, but 
usually wrong. One good brother told me 
years after he could not understand one word 
in ten that I said, but I made him feel first-rate. 
I had to learn what was really a new tongue, 
and worse than that, to unlearn an old one, old 
almost as Chaucer, and to make my living at 
the anvil. You know, I suppose, that there are 
two sorts of preachers in the Methodist body. 
One sort finds itself, and the other is found. | 
had to find myself. There was no room for me 
in the upper rank, so for ten years it was hard 
and steady hammering week-days and preach- 
ing Sundays, one year on the other side and 
nine years on this side. Now and then some 
poor fellow comes along and tells me how little 
he gets for preaching. I have to pity him from 
my heart, and then to tell him that my salary 
divided up among the first ten years comes to 
just 75 cents a year, and I got that for three 
sermons I had preached for the Baptists. Yet 
I was a very happy man, and shall be forever 
grateful to my old mother church for giving me 
the chance. But the time came when I found 
I was no longer a Methodist. How it was that 
the old faith was lost out of me does not come 
within the scope of my discourse, All I can 
say is, that I began to think about as I do now. 
It fell out also that I was wanted in the West to 
work among the poor in my dear old home for 
twenty years, Chicago. Then I bid good-by to 
the anvil forever, and so at last struck the 
supreme joy of my life as a preacher and pastor, 
and was fairly landed for good and all in the 
work I am doing to-day. 
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GUIDED BY AN INWARD LIGHT. 


I said the fourth thing in a man’s life is that 
good fortune which is but another name for the 
good providence of God. It would be a fatal 
blunder to draw to my conclusion and leave 
this out, and my side of the question can be 
stated in very simple terms. ‘‘Friends’’ follow 
what they call the ‘inward light.’”’ So far | 
am a “ Friend.” 
leaving my mother country and my mother, 
who was a widow, this inward light pointed to 
Pennsylvania. I see now it was the one thing 
to do. It shone for me again when I 
invited West. I went without question. It was 
the one thing to do. When the smoke began 
to clear away after the great fire it shone again. 


Was 


i was to stay right there, and bear my share of 


the burden. There was no but to 
stay, nor was there any other way so welcome. 
Why do I tell you this? Because it is the most 
pregnant truth you can take to your heart. 
That inward light will be sure to shine for you 
in the supreme crisis of your life. Don’t budge 
one step until you see it. Hang on until 
then to the thing you are doing, and do your 
best; but when it shines, don’t argue or doubt 
or fear. Follow the light. And don’t call this 
mere mysticism. 
common sense I have to give you. 


way open 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS, 

Now let me give you in conclusion what you 
would call ‘‘ two or three wrinkles,”’ the pathetic 
cry of one in his afternoon to youth in its fresh 
morning. 

First. 1f you want to do well, keep well, if 
you possibly can. Do not let even your educa- 
tion rob youof your health. It is about the worst 


thing you can do under the whip and spur of 


a noble purpose, and it is what vast numbers 


do to their lifelong regret. Whena fine painter 
took the butcher to see one of his pictures he 
said: ‘‘ Aye, Maister Haydon, it’s a grand pic- 
ture, but I doubt whether you could have done 
it if you had not eaten my beef.” And | think 
there was a grain of truth in the remark. They 
say base-ball is getting into the hands of the 
gamblers, and that young men of a good breed- 
ing are shy of it. I should be very sorry to 
think so. It is the handsomest game that was 
ever played, and one of the healthiest. Play 
base-ball, and pull & boat, and get your chance 
in vacation at long tramps and hard beds and 
rough, wholesome fare; eat well and sleep well ; 
be as clean all through and all over as you are 
in a drawing-room, and then you will not only 
be able to do your day's work in this world like 
a man, but when the years bring their inevitable 
burden you will be able to say with Adam in 
the play: 

Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty. 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility; 

Therefor: my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty but kindly. 

Remember this, too, that with health and and 

strength to back you, life means hard work, 


In that first great wrench of 


( 
It is the most solid block of 


and hard work on long lines with native ability 
1 good conduct means success. I will ven- 
to say that this, as a rule, we can trust is 
he story of the young man who begins 
with no advantage of position or patronage 
and makes his way to a good place. He gives 
his heart to what he has to do, not half the time 
but all the time, not grudgingly but gladly, and 
not merely for the sake of salary, but because 
he loves to be at it and makes the work in a 
good measure its own reward. It shall come to 
pass, if you take hold like this, that men will 
say you have a genius for what you take in 
hand. But you will know that one of the 
fine qualities in a genius for anything is an 
absorbing love for it, and the power of intense 
application by which every other power is set 
to its finest edge and directed to the“one great 
purpose the man holds in his heart and brain. 
You may set this truth in whatever light you 
will, of business, or work on the common levels, 
or work on the loftiest heights, to give your 
heart to it is one of the grandest secrets of suc- 
might seem to you that a great many 
men go from the bottom to the top of the ladder 
at one jump. It is not true. It is never true. 
All fe men I know who have made a real suc- 
cess of their life are hard climbers. The other 
way is like the monkey toy of the children. 
You go up swiftly over the top, and come down 
head first to begin again. 

This story of mine is of no use to you if you 
forget that from the day I left the little cottage 
to the day I came to New York, my life divides 
tself into sections of steady striving on long 
lines. Twenty-one years at the anvil and 
twenty-one years in the West, and in these there 
is no break except that I made to get from the 
Old World to the New. And now I see that 
these forty-two years all belong together, and 
in every year something was done for those that 
were still waiting. In some of the later years in 
the shop I could not but feel that I was the 
equal, as a preacher, of a good many men who 
did nothing else, and would wonder whether 
I should die as my father did, at the anvil. But 
then we had a houseful of children, and my 
hammer was a capital weapon to keep the wolf 
from the door and keep things fair and true, so 
not one step Id I go until that light shone 
clear and | knew I was on a sure adventure. 

There is one When you get 
through with the and take hold of 
life’s work, do not think of making a for- 
as the one grand aim of your life, but of 

out a home, finding a good true woman 
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for your wife, and raising, please God, a good 


family. I do not cry down money. I think it 
is a good servant and a good friend, but it is 
about as cruel a master as ever useda whip. A 
shrewd farmer said to me once, ‘‘ Never marry 
for money, my lad, marry for love; but if thou 
finds a nice girl that has money, try to love her.” 
[ would not say that to you, but this: If you find 
the nice girl, some such match for you as my 
mother was for my father, and if you love her, 
marry her, if she will have you, though she has 
not a dollar to her name. This is a sore evil 
under our American sun, that there should be 
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such mishap and disaster in the wedded life. 
It lies in this, that, in the most momentous thing 
we can do, we so often use the least judgment. 
Hear Story’s description of the Girl of the 
Period: 

“She is perfect to whirl in a waltz. And her 
shoulders show well on a soft divan, as she 
lounges at night and spreads her silks, and 
plays with her bracelets, and flirts herfan. But 
is this the thing for a mother and wife? Can 
love ever grow on such barren rocks? Is this 
the companion to take for life? You might as 
well marry a music-box !”’ 

We who have had our turn want the young 
men of your birth and breeding to raise a gen- 
eration of a nobler and better type, boys and 
girls strong of arm and sure of foot, deep-chested, 
sunny-hearted, full of faculty, and wholesome 
to the innermost nerve, and to dothis you must 
do two things; give them noble mothers, and 
don’t “linger shivering on the brink and fear 
to launch away," but when you know you can 
take care of a home in a simple, wholesome 
fashion, go right to work and do it. Shall I 
close with some lines from a little poem? 
Speak thou the truth, let others fence, 

And trim their work for pay; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 

Let others bask their day. 

Show thou the light. If conscience gleam, 

Set not thy bushel down, 

The smallest spark may send a beam 

O’er hamlet, tower and town. 

Woe unto him, on safety bent, 

Who creeps from age to youth, 
Failing to grasp his life’s intent 

Because he fears the truth. 

Be true to every inmost thought, 

And as thy thought, thy speech. 

What thou hast not by striving bought 

Presume not thou to teach. 

Then each wild gust the mist shall clear 

We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 

The true in Him that’s true. 


on ~eo~< — 


TEACHING SANITATION. 
fMHE latest number of the CZnigue pub- 
I’ lishes the eloquent address delivered by 
Dr. John M. Gregory, at the opening of 
the twenty-second annual session of Hahne- 
mann Medical College and: Hospital. The 
ignorance of anatomy and hygiene ascribed 
by the speaker to the American school-boy 


! 





and girl applies to the tens of thousands of | 


youth sent out into real life with no further 
preparation than our common schools afford. 

There are a few of the best public schools 
in which these subjects receive a liberal 
measure of attention. To those who have 
knowledge of the instruction given in these 
schools, this fact only serves to give emphasis 
to Dr. Gregory’s description of the state of 
ignorance of the of laws of life and health in 


which our common schools dismiss their 
wards into the alleys and lanes and highways 
of after-school life. 

But it is not our common schools alone 
that are found wanting in this matter of ex- 
pounding and inculcating sanitation. Schools 
of superior instruction—high schools, acad- 
emies and colleges—give it slight attention. 

Even medical colleges are sadly at fault. 
They train men and women into the mys- 
teries of the art of healing, but lay slight 
stress, compared with the importance of the 
subject, on the duty of physicians to do all 
in their power to prevent sickness. Here 
is a part of what the President of the State 
Board of Health recently told the Professor 
and candidates for medical diplomas and 
their guests on both of these topics: 

It was asserted in 1874 that, out of all the 
medical schools in America, only thirteen in- 
cluded hygiene in their courses of instruction. 
How much better is it to-day? I cannot tell, 
but I have looked in vain in the announcements 
of several medical colleges forthe lectureship on 
Hygiene, and I do not remember to have seen 
one in which a full course of sanitary science is 
provided. Boards of Health are being organ- 
ized in most of the States and great cities of 
our country. A National Board of Health, in 
league with a National Public Health Associa 
tion, is waking the continent from the centre to 
the sea, to the great questions of preventive 
medicine. Public health officers are wanted 
by the hundred—trained men of knowledge 
and skill to lead the people and to guard from 
pestilences our numerous cities. Where shall 
we look for the men for this great public trust, 
except among the graduates of our medical 
schools? Public good demands that this lack 
should be met. May I not, therefore, in the 
name of the great outside population which | 
represent, and in whose cause I make this plea, 
ask the medical colleges of our State, this and 
all others, to add to their chairs, if they have 
not already done it, one from which the full and 
large discussion of sanitation, public and pri- 
vate, shall be heard? 

And as all true social progress implies and 
demands the progress of the people in some 
line, may we not ask of the medical profession 
the voice of .their counsel, and the weight of 
their influence, that the elements of Hygiene 
and of sanitary science shall find their way into 
all the schools where the children of the people 
are trained and informed for the duties of their 
lives? 

We can find multitudes of school-boys who 
can tell us the southernmost cape of Kam 
schatka, but who cannot tell the place of their 
own stomachs or livers. They know the heart 
of the wild African continent, but they know 
nothing of the structure or functions of their 
own hearts. This red river of life that courses 
through their own bodies is wholly unknown 
to them, but they can tell the river system 
which drains the northern slopes of Asia. The 
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knowledge on which their own life and health 
hangs depending is not taught them, and the 
simple sanitary processes which might 
health and life are never mentioned. We 

the medical profession to see that these tl 
also go into the schools; that 

taken off from the study of the everlasting arith 
metic, and the almost useless geography, which 
teaches simply that this insignificant pla 
here, and that place is there, and another place 
is yonder, and that these years be given to 
studying the world within, the wonderful world 
of their own bodies, and those laws of life and 
health which may help them to guard against 
needless suffering and sickness, and to live 
safe and strong amid nature’s forces. 


some yeal 
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ONE NOVEMBER DAY. 


BY MRS. A. ELMORE. 


Na very cosy room, on the to} 


one of the tall houses in t ty, t 
lives a beautiful old lady. Her snow-white 
hair is combed in a pretty, old-fashioned 
way, with puffs and side-combs ; she always 
has her gold-rimmed spectacles on, eithe1 
pushed up upon her shining hair, or resti 
on her aristocrati 
her visitor with a pair of deep blue eyes, 
and smiles as she talks—a smile that 
can forget, there is so much sincerity in it. 
3ut when she leaves her arm-chair and 
crosses the floor, she limps badly. It is a 
rare thing for her to say a word about her 
lameness, and she is so refined and reserved 
in manner that few persons would dare to 
inquire how it happened that she was so 
badly afflicted. 

‘To a few of her most intimate friends 
story is known, and I will tell it to 
readers of Zhe Companion. Her home wa 
in Connecticut. Her father and mother 
died longer ago than she can remember. 
She had no brother or and wa 
adopted by a woman whose children had 
already grown up. She was a timid child, 
and consequently many of those who knew 
her teased her, instead of trying to overcome 
her timidity. When she was seven years 
old she was very active, and very lovely in 
form and feature, as well as in her disposi- 
tion. 

Being anxious to learn to read, she 
tended the village school, althoug! 
little heart quaked with fear when the « 
dren played rudely and _ shouted 
screamed, as children sometimes do. One 
bright November day, when there had been 
frost enough to make the roads a little 
rough, and just sunshine enough to thaw 
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move or cry out, and the 

boy who had knocked 
ht hold of one foot and dragged her 
um] ity bump for some distance, calling 
out, ‘‘ I’ve got a dead gurl, I’ve got a dead 
girl.’’ some of her scholars inter- 
: little limp figure up to 
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How diffi would have been 
had she grown up with the perfect form 
and health which her early childhood 
promised. The human body is a very 
delicate structure, and a very slight blow 
lestroy the perfection of it for life; a 
the ears may cause deafness ; dust 
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thrown into the eyes may destroy their 


sight, and there are many sad instances of 


little children falling and becoming idiotic 
from injury to she head. The thoughtful 
people who consider the happiness of those 
around them are the most valuable members 


of society, and it should be the aim of 


every boy and girl to be useful, honorable, 
pure-minded, loving and lovable, as well as 
learned and prosperous. 
Scholar's Companion. 
* 
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FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 
NO. Il. 


BY ARABELLA B. 
TRHEN again, you must learn something 
of the language of science. If you 


THE 


BUCKLEY. 


travel in a country with no knowledge of 


its language, you can learn very Mttle about 
it: and in the same way if you are to go to 
books to find answers to your questions, 
must know something of the language 
You need not learn hard scien- 
tific names, for the best books have the 
fewest of these; but you must really under- 
stand what is meant by ordinary words. 

For example, how few people can really 
explain the difference between a so//d, such 
as the wood of the table; a guid, as water ; 
and a gas, such as I can let off from this 
gas-jet by turning the tap. And yet any 
child can make a picture of this in his mind, 
if only it has been properly put before him. 

All matter in the world is made up of 
minute parts or particles; in a so/fd these 
particles are locked together so tightly that 
you must tear them forciby apart if you 
wish to alter the shape of the solid piece. 
If I break or bend this wood I have to 
force the particles to move round each 
other, and I have great difficulty in doing 
it. But in a /“guzd, though the particles are 
still held together, they do not cling so 
tightly, but are able to roll or glide round 
each other, so that when you pour water 
out of a cup on to a table, it loses its cup- 
like shape and spreads itself out flat. 
Lastly, in a gas the particles are no longer 
held together at all, but they try to fly away 
from each other; and unless you shut a gas 
in tightly and safely, it will soon have 
spread all over the room. 

A solid, therefore, will retain the same 
bulk and shape unless you forcibly alter it; 
a liquid will retain the same bulk, but not 
the same shape, if it be left free; a gas will 
not retain either the same bulk or the same 
shape, but will spread over as large a space 
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as it can find wherever it can penetrate. 
Such simple things as these you must learn 
from books and by experiment. 
Then you must understand what is meant 
| by chemical attraction; and th h I can 
explain this roughly here, you will have to 
make many interesting experiments before 
you will really learn to know this wonderful 
fairy power. If I dissolve sugar in water, 
though it disappears it still remains sugar, 
and does not join itself to the water. l 
have only to let the cup stand till the water 
| 


dries, and the sugar will remain at the bot- 


tom. ‘There has been no chemical attrac- 
tion here. 
jut now I will put something else in 


water which will call up the fairy power. 
Here is a little piece of the metal potassium, 
one of the simple substances of t 
that is to say, we cannot split it 

other substances—wherever we find it, it is 
always the same. Nowif I put this 
not dis- 


he earth ; 
up into 
Me orn 


ple S 


appear quietly like the sugar. See how it 


rolls round and round, fizzing violently, 
with a blue flame burning round it, and at 
last goes off with a pop. What h been 
happening here? 

You must first know that water is made 


of two substances, hydrogen and 
and these are not merely held together, but 
} 
L 


oxygen, 


ey have lost 


are joined so completely that t 
and 


themselves and have become water; 
each atom of water is 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen. 

Now the metal potassium is devotedly 


fond of oxygen, and the moment I threw it 


f ty 


made of two atoms 


on the water it called the fairy ‘‘ chemical 
attraction’’ to help it, and dragged the 
atoms of oxygen out of the water and 
joined them to itself. In doing this it also 


caught part of the hydrogen, but only half, 


and so the rest was left out in the cold. 
No, not in the cold! for the potassium and 
oxygen made such a great heat in clashing 
together that the rest of the hydrogen be 
came very hot indeed, and sprang into the 
air to find some other companion to make 
up for what it had lost. Here it found 
some free oxygen floating about, and it 
seized upon it so violently, that they made 


a burning flame, while the potassium with 
its newly-found oxygen and hydrogen sank 
down quietly into the water as potash. And 
so you see we have got quite a new sub 
stance, potash, in the basin; made with a 
great deal of fuss by chemical attraction 
drawing different atoms together. 

When you can really picture this power 
to yourself it will help you very much to 


* 
4 
, 
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understand what read and observe 
about nature. 

Next, as plants grow around you on every 
side, and are of so much importance in the 
world, you must also learn something of the 
names of the different parts of a flower, so 
that you may understand those books which 
explain how a plant grows and lives and 
forms its seeds. You must also know the 
common names of the parts of an animal, 
and of your own body, so that you may be 
interested in understanding the use of the 
different organs; how you breathe, and 
how your blood flows; how one animal 
walks, another flies, and 
Then you must learn something of the 
various parts of the world, so that you may 
know what is meant by a river, a plain, ; 
valley, ora delta. All these things are 
difficult ; you can learn them pleasantly from 
simple books on piysics, chemistry, botany, 
physiology, and physical geography; and 
when you understand a few plain scientific 
terms, then all by yourself, if you will open 
your eyes and ears, you may wander happily 
in the fairy-land of science. Then wher- 
ever you go you will find 


you 


another swims. 


NOt 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brool 
Sermons in stones, and good in everythi 

And now we come to the last part of our 
subject. When you have reached and 
entered the gates of science, how are you 
to use and enjoy this new and _ beautiful 
land ? 

This is a very important question, for 
you may make a twofold use of it. If 
are only ambitious to shine in the world, 
you may use it chiefly to get prizes, to be 
at the top of your class, or to pass in ex 
aminations; but if you also enjoy discov- 
ering its secrets, and desire to learn more 
and more of nature, and to revel in dreams 
of its beauty, then you will study science 
for its own sake as well. Now, it is a g 
thing to win prizes and be at tl 
your class, for it shows that you ar 
trious; it is a good thing to pass well in 
examinations, for it hat you are 
accurate; but if you study science for this 
reason en/y, do not complain if you find it 
dull, and dry, and hard to master. ou 
may learn a great deal that is useful, and 
nature will answer you truthfully if you ask 
your questions accurately, but she will give 
you dry facts, just such as you ask for. If 
you do not love her for herself, sh ill 
never take you to her heart. 

This is the reason why so many complain 
that science is dry and uninteresting. ‘They 
forget that though it is necessary to learn 


you 


she IWS 
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accurately, for so only we can arrive at 
truth, it is equally necessary to love knowl- 
edge and make it lovely to those who learn ; 
and to do this we must get at the spirit 
under facts. What child 
loves its mother’s face is content to 
know only that she has brown 
straight nose, a small mouth, and hair 
arranged in such and such a manner? No, 
it knows that its mother has the sweetest 
smile of any woman living; that her eyes 
are loving, her kiss is sweet, afl that when 
then something is wrong 
right. And it is in this 
) wish to enjoy the fairy- 
land of science must nature. 
is well to ow that when a piece of 


lange 


which the 


that 


Lis 


eyes, a 


she looks grave 
whi hm 1S 

way tnat 

love 


on water tne ¢ 

la s expressed by the for 
mula K+ H,O=KHO4+ H. Sut it 
ill to have a mental picture of the 
ns clasping nd min- 

gling so a nd to 
feel how wonderful are the many changing 
forms of nature. It is useful to be able to 
flower and to know that the but- 
tercup be ; to the Family Ranunculacee, 
with petals free and definite, pogy- 


in lefin le, p stil ap Carpi us. But 


which takes p 


is better st 
eacn tner, a 


] , } , 
Oo make a new suvstance, 


+ 


classify a 
long 
stamens fi 
nous and 
it is far sweeter to learn about the life of the 

plant,,to understand why its peculiar 
useful to it, and how it feeds itself, 
ind its seed. No one can love dry 
facts; we must clothe them with real mean- 
love the truths they tell, if we wish 


flower 1 
makes 
ing and 
tO enjoy science. 

Let us take an example to show this. I 
have here a branch of white coral, a beauti- 
ful, delicate piece of nature’s work. We 
will begin by copying a description of it 
from ¢ f those class-books which 

children to learn words like parrots, 
and to repeat them with just as little under- 
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fairly complete, if you know enough of the 
subject to understand it. But tell me, does 
it lead you to love my piece of coral? 
Have you any picture in your mind of the 
coral animal, its home, or its manner of 
working ? 

But now, instead of trying to master this 
dry, hard passage, take Mr. Huxley’s penny 
lecture on ‘‘Coral and Coral Reefs,’’ and 
with the piece of coral in your hand, try 
really to learn its history. You will then 
be able to picture to yourself the coral 
animal as a kind of sea-anemone, something 
like those which you have often seen, like 
red, blue, or green flowers, putting out 
their feelers in sea-water on our coasts, and 
drawing in the tiny sea-animals to digest 
them in that bag of fluid which serves the 
sea-anemone asa stomach. You will learn 


how this curious jelly animal can split itself 


in two, and so form two polyps, or send a 
bud out of its side and so grow up intoa 
kind of ‘‘tree or bush of polyps,’’ or how 
it can hatch little eggs inside of it and throw 
out young ones from its mouth, provided 
with little hairs, by means of which they 
swim to new resting places. You will learn 
the difference between the animal which 
builds up the red coral as its skeleton, and 
the group of animals which build up the 
white ; and you will look with new interest 
on our piece of white coral, as you read 
that each of those little cups on its stem 
with delicate divisions like the spokes of a 
wheel has been the home of a separate 
polyp, and that from the sea-water each 
little jelly animal has drunk in carbonate of 
lime as you drink in sugar dissolved in 
water, and then has used it grain by grain 
to build that delicate cup and add to that 
coral tree. 

We cannot stop to examine all about coral 
now, we are only learning how to learn, 
but surely our specimen is already begin- 
ning to grow interesting; and when you 
have followed it out into the great Pacific 
Ocean, where the wild waves dash restlessly 
against the coral trees, and have seen these 
tiny drops of jelly conquering the sea and 
building huge walls of stone against the 
rough breakers, you will hardly rest till you 
know all their history. Look at that curi- 
ous circular island sometimes seen in pic- 
tures, covered with palm trees; it has a 
large smooth lake in the middle, and the 
bottom of this lake is covered with blue, 
red and green jelly animals, spreading out 
their feelers in the water and looking like 
beautiful flowers ; and all round the outside 


This description is correct, and even very | 
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of the island similar animals are to be seen 
washed by the sea waves. Such islands as 
this have been built entirely by the cora 
animals, and the history of the way in 
which the reefs have sunk gradually down, 
as the tiny creatures added to them inch by 
inch, is as fascinating as the story of the 
building of any fairy palace in the days of 
old. Read all this, and then, if you have no 
coral of your own to examine, go to some 
large museum and see the beautiful speci- 
mens in thes glass cases there, and think 
that they have been built up under the roll- 
ing surf by the tiny jellyanimals; and then 
coral will become a real living thing to you, 
and you will love the thoughts it awakens. 

But people often ask, What is the use of 
learning all this? If you do not feel by 
this time how delightful it is to fill your 
mind with beautiful pictures of nature, per- 
haps it would be useless to say more. But 
in this age of ours, when restlessness and 
love of excitement pervade so many lives, 
is it nothing to be taken out of ourselves 
and made to look at the wonders of nature 
going on around us? Do you never feel 
tired and ‘‘ out of sorts,’’ and want to creep 
away from your companions, because they 
are merry and you are not? ‘Then is the 
time to read about the stars, and how 
quietly they keep their course from age to 
age ; or to visit some little flower, and ask 
what story it hasto tell; or to watch the 
clouds, and try to imagine how the winds 
drive them across the sky. No person is so 
independent as he who can find interest in 


a bare rock, a drop of water, the foam of 


the sea, the spider on the wall, the flower 
under foot, or the stars overhead. And 
these interests are open to everyone who 
enters the fairy-land of science. 

Moreover, we learn from this study to see 
that there is a law and purpose in every- 
thing in the Universe, and it makes us 
patient when we recognize the quiet noise- 
less working of nature all around us. Study 
light, and learn how all color, beauty, and 
life depend on the sun’s rays; note the 
winds and currents of the air, regular even 
in their apparent irregularity, as they carry 
heat and moisture all over the world. 
Watch the water flowing in deep quiet 
streams, or forming the vast ocean; and 
then reflect that every drop is guided by 
invisible forces working according to fixed 
laws. See plants springing up under the 


| sunlight, learn the secrets of plant life, and 


how their scents and colors attract the in- 
sects. Read how insects cannot live with- 


| out plants, nor plants without the flitting 
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butterfly or the busy bee. Realize that all 
this is worked by fixed laws, and that out 
of it (even in suffering and 
pain) springs the wonderful universe around 
us. And then say, can you fear for your 
own little life, even though 
troubles? Can you help feeling yourself 
part of this guided and governed nature ? or 
doubt that the power which fixes the laws of 
the stars and of the tiniest drop of water 
that made the plant draw power from the 
sun, the tiny coral animal its f@od from the 
dashing waves; that adapted the flower to 
the insect and the insect to the flower—is 
also moulding your life as part of the great 
machinery of the universe, so that you have 
only to work, and to wait, and to love? 

We are all groping dimly for the Unseen 
Power, but no one who nature and 
studies it can ever feel alone or unloved in 
the world. Facts, as mere facts, are dry 
and barren, but nature is full of life and 
love, and her calm unswerving rule is tend- 
ing tosome great though nidden purpose. 
You may call this Unseen Power what you 
will—may lean on it in bkoving, trusting 
faith, or bend in reverent and silent awe; 
but even the little child who lives with na 
ture and gazes on her with open eye, must 
rise in some sense or other through nature 
to nature’s God. 


if sometimes in 


it may have it 


loves 
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COMPOSITION. 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN VARIETY. 


and 


Gather a class 


TEVER tell a child to ‘‘sit down 
write a composition,’”’ 
of little people around you; hold 
object; a fruit of some kind, a bunch of 
flowers, a nut, a cotton-pod, a toy animal, 
a picture—anything on which you or they 
possess facts ; talk and ask questions for ten 
minutes. Let them write what they have 
thus learned, and, if they desire, other facts 
you have not touched upon. 

If you want to excite their inventive or 
imaginative powers, give them a list of 
words—begin with three or four— 
words that have some connection, of course; 
ask the children to write the most interest- 
ing sentence they can, combining these 
words. Increase the dose for older pupils. 
This exercise is admirable fora black-board 
—you can then see all errors in spelling, 
punctuation, etc. Moreover, 


uD 
I 


an 


} 
noose 


it rests the 
children after they have been sitting. 

I gave the first class one line in Adams’ 
Speller for an exercise of this kind. One 
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child only brought every word into her es- 
S rere obliged to leave out one, 
The girls had pre- 

» words, and re- 

; way their knowledge 

them. I considered it 


r\ SOT 
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1 diff alt exer 


Read a true story to the 


children, and let 
they remember. It 
; Fis 
I would 

1 their ‘* subjects.’’ 
teacher ca ‘st judge what they can 
about ’s a great trouble, but—some- 
times they have a special interest in some 
then of course it is the best thing 
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noose, 


adds 
five 
al- 
The 
write 


talk to 


subject 
for them toc 
What subjects would | 
ittle child could describe all the parts of 
, and their uses. She could de- 

T , piece by piece—or her 
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dren in the ursery—or write about a tea 
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‘ Sublimity in writing,’ 
I would have the 
‘'n shectmens—they would 
Bible for them. Re- 
quire six or eight or more, if there is time to 
hunt them out. Make them tell why they 
der that head—have the girls 
This selecting is an ex- 


Com} 
after a cl 
1etoric, 


occurring 


probably go to the 


class them ut 
to criticise them. 
cellent exercise. 

Let them select metaphors, comparisons, 
personifications, interrogations—numerous 
specimens; and show that they understand 
them. Don’t neglect the imagination. 
This is heresy, but I can’t help it.) Let 
them describe what kind of house they 
would like to live in—how they would fur- 
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nish a sitting-room—what they would have 
on the dinner table—how they would dress 
a doll—and be very careful that they are 
honest; and don’t let them say what they 
think they ought to say to please their teacher. 
If they dress their dolls in drab, you may 
be sure something is wrong. Such is the 
deceitfulness of the human heart! When 
you let them write little stories, have a 
point. One child will write a story to il- 
lustrate obedience; another generosity ; 
truthfulness ; industry ; If they 
can draw from their own experience, very 


selfishness. 


well. 

A good way to deal with tardy minds, is 
to furnish with the subject a skeleton of the 
proposed essay. for instance: 

How PeopLe Live.—‘‘ Contrast wealth 
with poverty.’’ ‘‘ Contrast a neat home 
with one neglected.’’ ‘* Differences in 
building—mode of life.’’ ‘‘ Describe the 
Indians — Esquimaux— Chinese —any na- 
tions.’’ ‘*Speak of the difference in the 
way people live, in respect to happiness.’’ 
‘** Tell what spirit should pervade a home.”’ 
‘* Describe your 


’ 


‘Contrast two homes.’’ 
own home.”’ 

If the teacher be hard pressed for time, 
one subjec t thus taken will do for the class. 
If not, each child will have one. Thus 
more interest is felt when the essays are 
read. 

A word about reading:+and correcting. 
It is well to read the compositions aloud. 
If there be a glaring fault, name it, or ask 
the class to criticise. But we must be care- 
ful of the feelings. ‘To some it is a serious 
matter to be exposed thus. I prefer making 
the composition division as attractive as 
possible—not a time to be dreaded. 

Take the books home. Read carefully, 
mark each error with No. 1, No. 2, etc. At 
the end make your remarks—No. 1 deals 
with the first error—No. 2 with the second, 
etc. After all corrections, give a few words 
of praise or blame as the case may be; no- 
tice kindly any improvement—sco/d the 
careless, have endless patience with the 
dull. ‘These little personal notes do more 
good than one might think. 

Occasionally you must speak to them, as 
some errors cannot so well be corrected in 
writing. Another thing, give them “#me to 
write. I was often desperate, when a school- 
girl, because I had a full measure of study, 
and composition besides. Have a variety 
in subjects. One time give a description 
of any small common object—a hair-brush, 
a pencil, a thimble, anything. Again, let 
them write such a description, and withhold 
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the mame of the object. Where the word 
has several meanings, this makes a very 
good enigma. A tongue, for instance— 
tongue of a wagon, of a shoe, of a jews 
harp, of an animal—the children like to 
guess. 


+4 } 
Again, let 


—or a whole 


them criticise a verse of poetry 
poem. Ur 
poetry into good prose. Let them take any 
picture, and describe it ac urately and in an 
interesting manner. 

One year, I had an editor. Each girl, 
ext ept the editor, took the same sub, ect. A 
common proverb—such as ‘‘’Time and Tide 
wait for no Man.’’ ‘*A burnt Child dreads 
the Fire.’’ Each girl brought in her com 
position. 
the truth of the proverb. 
trations—some drawn from natural history, 
some from history. 

The editor took all the compositions, 


First, she gave six reasons tor 


] nen Came Llilus 


selected the best of the reasons, the best 
illustrations from natural history and his 
tory, compiled a new essay, and made a 
very clever thing of it. The editor’s work 
being arduous, she was excused from any 
original efforts. ‘The office changed each 
week. ‘ 
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THE LITTLE SHEPHERD DOGS. 


BY DIO LEWIS. 


even more. One herder, whom we met 

at Cold Spring ranch, showed us a very 
pretty one that he said he would not sell 
for $500. She had at that time four young 
{ 


puppies. The night we arrived we visited 


f bees best of these dogs are worth $200, or 


his camp, and were greatly interested in the 
little mother and her nursing babi Amid 
those wild, vast mountains, this little nest 
of motherly devotion and baby trust was 
very beautiful. 

While we were exclaiming, the assistant 
herder camé to say that there were more 
than twenty sheep missing. Two male 
dogs, both larger than the little mother, 
were standing about, with their hands in 
their pockets, doing nothing. But the 
herder said neither Tom nor Dick would 
find them. Flora must go. It was urged 
by the assistant that her foot was sore, she 
had been hard at work all day, was nearly 
worn out, and must suckle her puppies. 
The boss insisted that she must go. ‘The 
sun was setting. There was no time to lose 
Flcra was called, and told to hunt for lost 
sheep, while her master pointed to a great 
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forest, through the edge of which they had | 


passed on their way up. She raised her 
head, but seemed loath to leave her babies. 
The boss called sharply to her. She rose, 
looking tired and low-spirited, with head 
and tail down, and 
toward the forest. I said— 

‘That is too bad.”’ 

‘Qh, she’ll be right back. 
ning on stray sheep.”’ 

The next morning I went over to learn 
whether Flora had found the strays. While 
we were speaking, the sheep were returning, 
driven by the little dog, who did not raise 
her head nor wag her tail, even when spoken 
to, but crawled to her puppies and lay down 
by them, offering the little empty breasts. 
She had been out all night, and, while her 
hungry babies were tugging away, fell asleep. 
I have never seen anything so touching. 
So far as I was concerned, ‘‘ there was not 
a dry eye in the house.’’ 

How often that scene comes back to me 
the vast, gloomy forest, and that little cre 
with the sore foot and her heart 
A exen 


i 


She’s light 


ture, 
ing for her babies, limping an 
about in the wild canyons all through 
long, dark hours, finding and gathering 
the lost sheep ! 

I wonder if any preacher of the 
ever searched for lost sheep under cir 
stances more hard and with more pa 
sacrifices. But, then, we must not expec 


much from men. It is the dog that stands 
The be part of 


t too 


for fidelity and sacrifice. 
man is the dog that is in him. 
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HINTS ON TEAC 


Wyma \PHY.—Too much time its de 
J voted to little matters in Geography. 
The important localities should be studied, 
unimportant ones not. Geography, like 
charity, should begin ‘‘at home.’’ The 
State and neighborhood in which we live 
demands. attention and only after he 
has become familiar with these, should the 
pupil turn his attention to distant countries 
and places. The practical in Geography 
should not be neglected. How to travel 
from Newark to Pittsburgh by railroad is 
more important than to know what is the 
capital of Liberia, though, in nine cases out 
of ten, pupils know more of the latter than 
of the former. Comparative Geography is 
very important. Compare the size of States 
with that of Pennsylvania. Texas ts five or 
six times as large as Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island is not much larger than Berks county. 


ING. 


first, 


trotted wearily off 
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The United States now has a population of 
50,000,000. Compare other countries with 
ach something of the history of 
countries and places, in connection with 
their geography. Always have the outline 
map at hand, and let the pupil point out 
localities. Map-drawing will give a better 
idea of the shape of -a country, its physical 
and political features, than can be obtained 
Combine physical with 
Ask for the reasons 
of phenomena. be sure that the pupils 
know what the terms employed mean. Many 
little ones can rattle off all the capitals, but 
t explain what a capital is. Reviews 
needed. The 
until they become im- 
children. It 

upon line,’’ here as elsewhere, that 
produces satisfactory results—a car- 
principal of true instruction. 
\ very large part of 
holar’s time can be spent in drawing. 
who has ordinary skill, can draw 
blackboard after school 
ch, after a few words of explana- 
their drawing 
[f the teacher has not 
can get a book on 


in any other way. 


desi riptive Geography. 


cann: 
are particularly 
should be repeated 
pressed on the minds of the 


exercises 


a prim- 


DRAWIN 


yn the 
c py on 


been taught dr ng, he 
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the subject, and with a little study prepare 
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himself to gt the 
ee 


necessary instructions. 
objects from can be drawn 
» be followed by map-drawing, and 
hanical drawing, in ac 
measureme! Che 
problem, how can young pupils be kept busy, 
and consequently out of mischief in school 
| by giving them 


nature 


afterwards by me 


( ord 


ictual 


ince with 


hours, can solved 


drawing exe! 
study of History may be 

is the child is able to read 

ly. General facts should be taught at 
first, omitting dry details and minutiz. 
Charts, maps, and pictures, are great helps 
in studying and teaching History. The 
teacher can impart useful instruction in 
History sional talks. Much of the 
information acquired from reading histories, 
or from historical talks, should be written 
out by the pupils. The topical method is 
very good, and on the whole is preferable 
to the syn-chronological. Dates and num- 
bers are important, and should be commit- 
ted to memory. Repetition and reviews fix 
facts and dates in the mind. Much of the 
history of other countries can be taught in 
connection with our own. Never neglect 
to point out the moral effects of historical 
In teaching history, remember that 
history is philosophy. National Educator. 
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ON BEHAVIOR: No. II. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





“INE manners need the support of fine 
I manners in others. A scholar may be 
a well-bred man, or he may not. The 
enthusiast is introduced to polished scholars 
in society, and is chilled and silenced by 
finding himself not in their element. They 
all have somewhat which he has not, and, it 
seems, ought to have. But if he finds the 
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scholar apart from his companions, it is | 


then the enthusiast’s turn, and the scholar 
has no defence, but must deal on his terms. 
Now they must fight the battle out on their 
private strength. What is the talent of 
that character so common,—the successful 
man of the world,—in all marts, senates, 
and drawing-rooms? Manners: manners 
of power ; sense to see his advantage, and 
manners up to it. 
man. He knows that troops behave as 
they are handled at first ;—that is his cheap 
secret ; just what happens to every two per- 
sons who meet on any affair, one instantly 
perceives that he has the key of the situa- 
tion, that his will comprehends the other’s 
will, as the cat does the mouse; and he has 
only to use courtesy, and furnish good-na- 
tured reasons to his victim to cover up the 
chain, lest he be shamed into resistance. 
The theatre in which this science of man- 
ners has a formal importance is not with us 
a court, but dress-circles, wherein, after the 
close of the day’s business, men and women 
meet at leisure, for mutual entertainment, 
in ornamented drawing-rooms. Of course, 
it has every variety of attraction and merit ; 
but, toearnest persons, to youths or maidens 
who have great objects at heart, we cannot 
extol it highly. A well-dressed, talkative 
company, where each is bent to amuse the 
other,—yet the high-born Turk who came 
hither fancied that every woman seemed to 
be suffering for a chair; that all talkers 
were brained and exhausted by the de-oxy- 
genated air; it spoiled the best persons ; it 
put all on stilts. Yet here are the secret 
biographies written and read. The aspect 
of that man is repulsive; I do not wish to 
deal with him. ‘The other is irritable, shy, 
and on his guard. The youth looks humble 
and manly: I choose him. Look on this 
woman. ‘There is not beauty, nor brilliant 
sayings, nor distinguished power to serve 
you ; but all see her gladly ; her whole air 
and impression are healthful. Here come 
the sentimentalists, and the invalids. Here 
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See him approach his 


is Elise, who cought cold in coming into 
the world and has always increased it since. 
Here are creep-mouse manners ; and thievish 
manners; ‘‘ Look at Northcote,’’ said 
Fuseli; ‘‘ he looks like a rat that has seen a 
cat.’’ In the shallow company, easily ex- 
cited, easily tired, here is the columnar 
Bernard; the Alleghanies do not express 
more repose than his behavior. Here are 
the sweet, following e) of Cecile; it 
seems always that she demanded the heart. 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than 
the Corinthian grace of Gertrude’s manners, 
and yet Blanche, who has no manners, has 
better manners than she; for the move- 
ments of Blanche are the sallies of a spirit 
which is sufficient for the moment, and she 
can afford to express every thought by in- 
stant action. 

Manners have been somewhat cynically 
defined to be a contrivance of wise men to 
keep fools at a distance. Fashion is shrewd 
to detect those who do not belong to her 
train, and seldom wastes her attentions. 
Society is very swift in its instincts, and, 
if you do not belong to it, resists and 
sneers at you; or quietly drops you. The 
first weapon enrages the party attackeu; 
the second is still more effective, but is not 
to be resisted, as the date of the transac- 
tion is not easily found. People grow up 
and grow old under this infliction, and 
never suspect the truth, ascribing the solli- 
tude which acts on them very injuriously 
to any cause but the right one. 

The basis of good manners is self-reli- 
ance. Necessity is the law of all who are 
not self-possessed. Those who are not self- 
possessed obtrude and pain us. Some men 
appear to feel that they belong toa Pariah 
caste. They fear to offend, they bend and 
apologize, and walk through life with a 
timid step. 

As we sometimes dream that we are in a 
well-dressed company without any coat, so 
Godfrey acts ever as if he suffered from 
some mortifying circumstance. The hero 
should find himself at home, wherever he 
is ; should impart comfort by his own secu- 
rity ard good nature to all beholders. The 
hero is suffered to be himself. A person 
of strong mind comes to perceive that for 
him an immunity is secured so long as he 
renders to society that service which is na- 
tive and proper to him,—an immunity from 
all the observances, yea and duties, which 
society so tyrannically imposes on the rank 
and file of its members. ‘¢ Euripides,’’ 
says Aspasia, ‘‘ has not the fine manners of 
Sophocles; but,’’she adds,good-humoredly, 
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‘the movers and masters of our souls have 
surely a right to throw out their limbs as 
carelessly as they please on the world that 
belongs them, and before the creatures 
they have animated.’ 

Manners require time, as nothing is mor 
vulgar than haste. Friendship should be 
surrounded with ceremonies and 
and not crushed into corners. Erie 
requires more time 
usually command. Here 
Roland, with a delicacy of 
ing and inwrap} 11g him like a 
or holy ghost. "Tisa great 
both that should not be 
with larg but contrariwi 
be balked by importunate 

But through this lustrous varnish, 
reality is ever shining. ’Tis hard to kee 
the wha/from breaking through this pretty 
painting of the how. The will come 
to the surface. Strong will and keen per- 
ception overpower old manners, and create 
new ; and the thought of the present 
ment has a greater value than all the past. 
In persons of character we do not remark 
manners, their instantaneous 
ness. We are surprised by the thing 
out of all power to watch the 
Yet nothing is more charming than to 
cognize the great style which runs thr 
the action of such. People masquerade 
before us in their fortunes, 
and connections, as academic or civil presi- 
dents, or 
lawyers, and impose on the frivolous, and 
a good deal on each other, by these 
At least, it is a point of prudent good man- 
ners to treat these reputations tenderly, as if 
they were merited. But the sad realist 
knows these fellows at a glance, and they 
know him ; as when in Paris the chief of 
police enters a ball room, so many dia- 
monded pretenders shrink and make them- 
selves as Inconspicuous as they can, or give 
him a supplic ating look as they _ pass. “¢y 
had received,’ said a sibyl,—‘‘ I had re- 
ceived at birth the fatal gift of penetration 
and these Cassandras are always born. 

Manners impress as they indicate real 
power. A man whois sure of his point 
carries a broad and contented expression, 
which everybody reads. And you cannot 
rightly train one to an air and manner, ex- 
cept by making him the kind of man of 
whom that manner isthe natural expression. 
Nature forever puts a premium on reality. 
What is done for effect is seen to be 
for effect ; what is done for love is felt to 
be done for love. A man inspires affection 
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Self-reliance is the basis of behavior, as 
it is the guaranty that the powers are not 
squandered in too much demonstration. In 
this country, where school education 1s uni- 
versal, we have a superficial culture, and a 
profusion of reading and writing and ex- 
We parade our nobilities in 
poems and orations, instead of working 
them up into happiness. ‘There is a whis- 
per out of the ages to him who can under- 
stand it,—‘‘ Whatever is known to thyself 
alone has always very great value.’ ‘There 
is some reason to believe, that when a man 
not write his poetry, it escapes by 
other vents through him, instead of the one 
vent of writing; clings to his form and 
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manners, whilst poets have often nothing 
poetical about them except their verses. 


Jacobi said, that ‘‘when 4 man has fully 


expressed his thought, he has somewhat less 
possession of it.’? One would say, the rule 
is, —What a man is irresistibly urged to say, 
helps him and us. In _ explaining his 
thought to others, he explains it to himself; 
but when he opens it for show, it corrupts 
him. 

Society is the stage on which manners are 
shown; novels are their literature. Novels 
are the journal or record of manners; and 
the new importance of these books is de- 
rived from the.{act that the novelist begins to 
penetrate the surface, and treat this part of 
life more worthily. The novels used to be 
all alike, and had a quite vulgar tone. The 
novels used to lead us on toa foolish inter- 
est in che fortunes of the boy and girl they 
described. The boy was to be raised from 
a humble to a high position. He was in 
want of a wife and a castle, and the object 


of the story was to supply him with one or | 


both. We watched sympathetically; step 
by step, his climbing, until, at last, the 
point is gained, the wedding-day is fixed, 
and we follow the gala procession home to 
the banneted portal, when the doors are 
slammed in our face, and the poor reader is 
left outside in the cold, not enriched by so 
much as an idea, or a virtuous impulse. 

But the victories of character are instant, 
and victories for all. Its greatness enlarges 
all. We are fortified by every heroic anec- 
dote. The novels are as useful as Bibles, 
if they teach you the secret, that the best of 
life is conversation, and the greatest suc- 
cess is confidence, or perfect understand- 
ing between sincere people. ’Tis a French 
definition of friendship ven gue s’ entendre, 
good understanding. The highest com- 
pact we can make with our fellow is,—‘‘ Let 
there be truth between us two for evermore.”’ 
That is the charm in all good novels, as it 
is the charm in all good histories, that the 
heroes mutually understand, from the first, 
and deal loyally and with a profound trust 
in each other. It is sublime to feel and say 
of another, I need never meet, or speak, or 
write to him; we need not reinforce our- 
selves, or send tokens of remembrance; I 
rely on him as en myself; if he did thus, 
or thus, I know it was right. 

In all the superior people I have met, I 
notice directness, truth spoken more truly, 
as if everything of obstruction, of malfor- 
mation, had been trained away. What have 
they to conceal? What have they to ex- 
hibit ? 


Between simple and noble persons 
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there is always a qu: .__telligence; they 
recognize at sight, an. meet on a better 
ground than the talents and skill they may 
chance to possess, namely, on sincerity and 
uprightness. For, it is not what talents or 
genius a man has, but how he is to his 
talents, that constitutes friendship and 
character. The man that stands by him- 
self, the universe stands by him also. It is 
related of the monk Basle, that being ex- 
communicated by the Pope, he was at his 
death, sent in charge of an angel to finda 
fit place of suffering in hell; but such was 
the eloquence and good humor of the monk, 
that wherever he went he was received 
gladly, and civilly treated, even by the 
most uncivil angels; and when he came to 
discourse with them, instead of contradict- 
ing or forcing him, they took his part, and 
adopted his manners ; and even good angels 
came from far, to see him, and take up their 
abode with him. The angel that was sent 
to find a place of torment for him attempted 
to remove him to a worse pit, but with no 
better success ; for such was the contented 
spirit of the monk, that he found something 
to praise in every place and company, 
though in hell, and made a kind of heaven 
of it At last the escorting angel returned 
with his prisoner to them that sent him, 
saying that no phlegethon could be found 
that would burn him; for that, in whatever 
condition, Basle remained incorrigibly 
gasle. The legend says, his sentence was 
remitted, and he was allowed to go into 
heaven, and was canonized as a saint. 
There is a stroke of magnanimity in the 
correspondence of Bonaparte with his 


brother Joseph, when the latter was King of 


Spain, and complained that he missed in 
Napoleon’s letter the affectionate tone which 
had marked their childish correspondence. 
‘‘T am sorry,’’ replies Napoleon, ‘‘ you 
think you shall find your brother again only 
inthe Elysian Fields. It is natural, that 
at forty, he should not feel towards you as 
he did at twelve. But his feelings towards 
you have greater truth and strength. His 
friendship has the features of his mind.”’ 
How much we forgive in those who yield 
us the rare spectacle of heroic manners! 
We will pardon them the want of books, of 


| art, and even of the gentler virtues. How 


tenaciously we remember them! Here is 
a lesson which I brought along with me in 
boyhood from the Latin School, and which 
ranks with the best of Roman anecdotes. 
Marcus Scaurus was accused by Quintus 
Varius Hispanus, that he had excited the 
allies to take arms against the Republic. 
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But he, full of firmness and gravity, de- 
fended himself in this manner: ‘* Quintus 
Varius Hispanus alleges that Marcus Scaurus, 
President of the Senate, excited the allies to 
arms: Marcus Scaurus, President of the 
Senate, denies it. There is no witness. 
Which do you believe, Romans?’ ‘‘ Ufri 
creditis, Quirites /’’ When he had said these 
words, he was absolved by the assembly of 
the people. 

I have seen manners that make a similar 
impression with personal beauty; that give 
the like exhilaration, and refine us like that; 
and in memorable experiences, they are sud- 
denly better than beauty, and make that 
superfluous and ugly. But they must be 
marked by fine perception, the acquaint- 
ance with real beauty. They must at all 
times show self-control; you shall not be 
facile, apologetic or leaky, but king over 
your word; and every gesture and action 
shall indicate power at rest. ‘Then they 
must be inspired by the good heart. There 
is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or 
behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and 
not pain around us. ‘Tis good to givea 
stranger a meal, ora night’s lodging. ‘Tis 


better to be hospitable to his good meaning 
and thought, and give courage to a com- 


panion. We must be as courtegus to a man 
as we are to a picture, which we are willing 
to give the advantage of a good light. 
Special precepts are not to be thought of; 
the talent of well-doing contains them all. 
Every hour will show a duty as paramount 
as that of my whim just now; and yet | 
will write it,—that there is one topic per- 
emptorily forbidden to all well-bred, to all 
rational mortals, namely, their distempers. 
If you have not slept, or if you have slept, 
or if you have headache, or sciatica, or 
leprosy, or thunder-stroke, I beseech you 
by all angels, to hold your peace, and not 
pollute the morning, to which all the house- 
mates bring serene and pleasant thoughts, 
by corruption and groans. Come out of 
the azure. Love the day. Do not leave 
the sky out of your landscape. ‘The oldest 
and the most deserving person should come 
very modestly into any newly awaked com- 
pany, respecting the divine communications, 
out of which all must be presumed to have 


newly come. An old man, who added an 
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elevating culture toa large experience of | 


life, said to me: ‘When you come into 
the room, I think I will study how to make 
humanity beautiful to you.’’ 

As respects the delicate question of cul- 
ture, I do not think that any other than 
negative rulescan be.Jaid.down. For posi- 
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tive rules, for suggestion, Nature alone ins- 
pires it. Who dare assume to guide a youth, 
a maid, to perfect manners?—the golden 
mean is so delicate, difficult,—say frankly, 
unattainable. What finest hands would not 
be clumsy to sketch the genial precepts of 
the young girl’s demeanor? ‘The chances 
seem infinite against success; and yet suc- 
cess is continually attained. There must 
not be secondariness, and ’tis a thousand to 
one that her air and manner will at once 
betray that she is not primary, but that 
there is some other one or many of her 
class, to whom she habitually postpones her- 
self. But Nature lifts her easily, and with- 
out knowing it, over these impossibilities, 
and we are continually surprised with graces 
and felicities not only unteachable, but un- 
describable. Conduct of Life. 


—— 0 < 


HUMANE EDUCATION * 


A. NOTHER respect in which it is of the 
[\ greatest importance to follow in the 
wake of the European societies, is that of 
humane education. ‘To some extent it has 
been followed in this country, particularly 
by a few of the prominent societies, but 
only by a few; and it is of the utmost de- 
sirability that every organization in the 
United States, no matter how small, should 
exert itself to accomplish something in this 
direction, since, as it is a geometrical prop- 
osition that the whole is equal to the sum of 
all its parts, so humane education includes 
all branches of the work, and if once that is 
universally attained, but little further labor 
will be necesssry in the effort to prevent 
cruelty, either to animals or human beings. 

This matter of humane education em- 
braces a wide field, but it is probably more 
easily attainable by work in Sunday and in 
secular schools than in any other way. A 
very excellent plan is the giving of prizes 
for compositions written by the scholars on 
‘‘ Kindness to Animals,’’ or some kindred 
theme, and where this is not possible, the 
circulation of humane cards and publica- 
tions, the printing of mottoes and senti- 
ments of a humane tendency upon cards 
hung on the walls, the introduction of arti- 
cles of a humane nature into the reading- 
books used in the schools—all these are 
steps in the right direction. In France the 
method has been lately adopted of printing 
little cards and introducing them into the 
schools. On one side of these cards is a 
pretty picture of some animal, generally in 


* Extracts from Report to Humane Association, 
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company with a child, and, underneath, 
some humane sentiment; on the other side 
a description of the animal, and sometimes 
an extract from the French law for the pro- 
tection of animals. 

The card entitled ‘‘The Horse,’’ repre- 
sents a little boy in the act of carrying a 
bucket of oats to that faithful animal, while 
underneath is the sentiment ‘‘ Cruelty to 
animals renders the heart insensible to the 
sufferings of human beings.’’ On the reverse 
is printed, ‘‘ The horse is the most useful ser- 
vant of man. He brings to our service his 
vigor, his docility, his courage, and his in- 
telligence ; but when he is maltreated or 
loaded with a burden beyond his strength, 
he loses his valuable qualities. The govern- 
ment that man is called to exercise over the 
animals should be a government of gentle- 
ness—not of violence.’’ And then follows 
a list of the principal acts of cruelty that 
come within the application of the law 
Grammont, In all the schools the teachers 
are instructed to give one of these cards as 
a mark of approbation when a child has re- 
cited a lesson unusually well, or in any re- 
spect has gained approval ; and the obtain- 
ing of these is rendered so easy, as to be 
within the ability of every scholar in the 
school. 

There is no society so limited in means as 
not to be able to take some step toward hu- 
mane education, even if nothing more than 
obtaining permission to place cards upon 
the walls of the school-houses, with some 
such motto as that which has been used ex- 
tensively by the Pennsylvania Society and 
by our Women’s Branch, viz.: ‘‘I prom- 
ise to protect dumb animals, and may God 
in his mercy protect me.’’ 
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KEEPING IN PUPILS. 

JITH the general laying aside of the 
\ fashion of corporal punishment (for it 
has been such mostly) teachers are perplexed 
to find penalties. Penalties there must be, 
for there will be regulations, and these will 
be broken. ‘‘It must needs be that of- 
fences’’ exist in the school-room. 

I propose to discuss the penalty so often 
employed—keeping in. A pupil or two in 
a class ef mine one day did not do well in 
a lesson in Latin, and so I said, ‘* Stay after 
school.’’ The next night I had the same 
ones and one or two more, and in a week 
or two the whole class, unless there was 
good skating on the river. I then opened 
my eyes. I had taught them to stay after 





school, that was evident. So I began to 
work against this tendency. 

I think it is the true plan not to be present 
after school unless the pupil desires to see 
me on some lesson. ‘There are other penal- 
ties that can be used, and I will mention 
some of them. 

The Order of Dismission.—After the hats 
are distributed I call out the first grade— 
those who have been the: best—those whose 
general deportment has been 10, the highest 
mark. ‘These stand in a row, and I dismiss 
them. ‘Then I call out the second grade in 
the same way; these are those whose gen- 
eral deportment has been g, and so I go on. 
It does not take long. After a while the 
maximum class (those who got to) will 
increase and embrace nearly all the pupils. 

As I have said, none should be kept to 
learn lessons. If they have not done it in 
the five or six hours they have been in 
school, let them go; they have had enough 
confinement, and so have you. You will 
think they will suffer in scholarship—get be- 
hind ; but this is a mistake. Ifa pupil asks 
to stay to get your help to investigate diffi- 
culties, etc., give him permission to stay a 
very short time. 

Of course, I would not advise this if I had 
not been for years experimenting to find 
out the best way. Lessons must be learned, 
that is true; but it does not follow that 
pupils must stay after school to do it. The 
truth is that pressure can be put on pupils 
so that they will study harder at home. 

The Use of Reports.—There is a great 
difference in the form sent home to parents. 
I had several different kinds. (a) The one 
whose conduct was good had a small g//¢ 
star, in the right hand corner. (4) The 
one whose lessons were well-learned (and 
who had been studious) had a red s/ar in the 
left hand corner. ‘These stars were about 
the size of the one on the greenback note,, 


and are easily put on. (c)yThe one who 
has been two weeks good gets two stars, 
etc., etc. (ad) The one who went below 75 


per cent. in studies and deportment had a 
plain report. This was printed like the 
rest in all respects. 

Election.—I have varied my plans, and 
with great success used the following, both 
in combination with the report system and 
without. On Friday I had a committee 
chesen of five to grade the boys for the fol- 
lowing week. ‘They sent in a report each 
day of those who were studious and well- 
behaved. They were put in three grades, 
best, fair and poor. Then on Friday I 
compared them with mine, and the matter 
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was talked over and settled up, and a new 
committee appointed. 

It may be stated, then, that ‘‘ keeping in”’ 
is not absolutely necessary. 

WV. ¥. School Fournal. 
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LESSON FROM THE APIARY. 


DRAKE, 


BY CC. M. 


‘TT is none of my business,’’ said Prof. 


Downey, as he gazed upon the rows of 
honey-cans that Mr. Beman was preparing 
to case, ‘‘ but 1 should like to know what 
the average income from your apiary is. | 
see here three hundred cans, each can hold 
ing over sixty pounds of honey, which you 
say is now worth seven and one-half cents 
per pound here. That makes $1,350. Out 
of that, you say the clear profit is over §1,- 
050; yet you call this a poor year.”’ 

‘‘T have averaged more than $2,000 a 
year from my apiary during the seven years 
I have had this one,’’ replied Mr. Beman. 
‘‘ That is rather better than teaching, so far 
as money is concerned ; though it has been 
somewhat lonely here in the mountains.’’ 

** Now, does it look just right,’’ said Prof. 
Downey, somewhat excitedly, ‘‘that you 
should be able to make so much as that by 
working, as you do, a scant half of the time, 
while I, with years of preparation and ex- 
perience, and a presumably better educa- 
tion, must labor the whole year round for 
less than half of what you receive? ‘Truly, 
teachers are most poorly paid!’’ 

**It looks fair enough to me,’’ said Mr. 
Beman, smiling. ‘‘But are you sure that 
your preparation, your education for your 
work, is more thorough than mine? 
sides, no one is compelled to remain in any 
business, if he thinks some other work will 
pay him better.’”’ 

** Surely, you would not pretend,’’ said 
Prof. Downey, in amazement, ‘‘ to compare 
a bee-man’s preparation for his work with a 
teacher’s preparation for his work? ’’ 

“Why not? Let us honestly compare 
the special work we each did, and see if the 
one was very much more than the other. 
As to the result of the work, I will wager my 
crop of honey against four bits, that | know 
more about managing bees than you do 
about managing boys.”’ 

‘* Begin,’”’ said the professor, seating him- 
self on a honey-can. 

‘* When I started to keep bees,’’ said Mr. 
Beman, ‘‘I bought sixty colonies of bees and 
alot of extra hives and apiary fixings for 
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about $200, of a man who had made a fail- 
ure of bee-keeping, and was willing to sell 
for just what he could get. I employed a 
neighboring bee-keeper, who was an enthu- 
siast in his profession, to look over my hives, 
and direct me how to put everything in 
order. I worked with him for many a day 
in return, and thus attended, as it were,a 
real normal school, in which I was the sole 
pupil of a skillful enthusiast, who naturally 
communicated much of his enthusiasm to 
me. I visited other apiaries to see how 
others did, and how they handled their 
How many schools did you visit the 


’ 


bees. 
first year you taught ?’ 

The professor was silent. 

‘**T carefully inquired into the merits of 
the various extractors, honey-knives, etc., 
just as I suppose you inquired about desks, 
globes, outline maps, etc., during the first 
year you taught.’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ 
fessor, hastily. 

‘*] suppose you can give me the name of 
the best maker of globes,’’ said Mr. Beman, 
inquiringly, ‘‘just as easily as I can name 
the makers of the best comb-foundation ma- 
chines.’’ 

As the professor did not reply, Mr. 
Beman continued, ‘‘I now began to buy 
bee-books, and bought ‘ Root’s A, B, C of 
Bee Culture,’ ‘Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary,’ ‘ King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text-Book,’ 
‘Quimby’s Bee-Keeping,’ ‘Langstroth on 
the Honey Bee,’ ‘John Allen’s Blessed 
Bees,’ and many other works. I believe I 
have almost every important work on bees 
now published. I suppose you have a very 
complete educational library.’’ 

‘*T have several works on ‘ Theory and 
Practice,’ ’’ said the professor hesitatingly. 

‘*’Then I read all these books,’’ continued 
Mr. Beman, ‘‘ with the hive before me, 
verifying every point I see mentioned by 
actual experiment, so that I may Anew what 
is true. I suppose you try experiments in 
the school-room in a similar way.’’ 

‘* Yes, I have made a great many experi- 
ments in the school-room,’’ admitted the 
professor, who could not help thinking he 
never ought to have tried one-half of those 
he had made. 

‘*] watched and studied the for 
hours, more closely than most teachers study 
children. I got a good microscope, and 
dissected a number of workers, drones, and 
queens, and learned the names and uses of 
the parts of their bodies, just as I suppose 
you have been studying human anatomy and 


said the pro- 


bees 


| physiology.’’ 
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**T never had a chance to visit a dissect- 
ing-room,’’ admitted the professor ; ‘‘ but I 
have read several books on anatomy.”’ 

‘*Then you have very little real knowl- 
edge,’’ asserted Mr. Beman. ‘‘I place very 
little value upon book-knowledge alone. 
It is mere second-hand learning.’’ 

The other nodded assent, and Mr. Beman 
continued: ‘‘I subscribed for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, a weekly now, and Root’s 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, and exchanged 
with another bee-keeper for two other bee- 
magazines he took. I presume you take 
several teachers’ magazines.’’ 

‘*] take an eastern paper, and our district 
subscribes for Zhe School Journal, so 1 also 
read that,’’ said the professor. 

‘‘And you do not subscribe for your own 
home journal of education !’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Beman, in amazement. ‘‘ If we had a Pacific 
Coast bee journal, I should have it, and 
help it by subscribing, if it cost $10 a year. 
To my mind, it shows a great lack of inter- 
est in one’s work, not to subscribe for one’s 
own local journal. No wonder you teachers 
get poor pay, if the most of you suffer one 
of your best helpers to languish for want of 
proper support.’”’ 

The professor felt that the reprodf was 
deserved, and remained silent. 

‘*T visit most of the neighboring apiaries 
once a year,’’ continued Mr. Beman, ‘“‘ to 
compare ideas and see if they have any new 
improvements, just as I suppose you make 
it a point to visit—how many schools ?”’ 

‘*Very few,’’ admitted the professor. 

‘* Then we have our bee conventions, just 
as you have your teachers’ institutes, only 
we do not get paid by the State for attend- 
ance, nor do we call them useless humbugs, 
as I hear you call teachers’ institutes. We 
talk of methods, exchange stock, advise 
young beginners, publish our proceedings, 
and go home more enthusiastic than ever, 
just as you teachers ought to go from insti- 
tutes. We are willing to pay for lecturers 
to come from abroad, while you ask the 
State to do that, and growl because you 
have to pay board out of your wages while 
you attend the institutes.’’ 

** But you do not have so many branches 
to study as a teacher must learn. We have 
to study botany and—”’ 

‘Do we not need to study botany also ?”’ 
interrupted Mr. Beman. ‘‘ Every intelli- 
gent apiarist can tell you of the relative 
values of buck-brush, the sages, laurel, and 
other honey-producing plants; can tell you 
the kind of honey they produce, when they 
bloom, where and under what conditions 
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they grow, and many other things that you 


| book-botanists know very little about. 











Nearly every number of our bee journal 
contains more or less botany.’’ 

The professor shook his head. 

**T think very few bee-keepers have pre- 
pared themselves as thoroughly for their 
work as you seem to have done, Mr. Beman.”’ 

‘*True, and few make a success of it. 
Many are teachers or apiarists by accident, 
and not because they are peculiarly quali- 
fied for their work. They do not read, 
study, or try to improve, and value the 
money they can get above all else; and so 
they fail. Here teachers have the advan- 
tage. A poor bee-keeper loses money, de- 
stroys his apiary, and is forced in time to 
quit; but a poor teacher is well paid for his 
bad work, and if he is a good fellow, he 
may be reasonably successful in getting 
schools. Success in bee-keeping may be 
measured by money gains; but syccess in 
teaching is often unrecognized, poorly paid, 
and loaded down with misunderstandings. 
But, while the apiarist escapes the annoy- 
ances of ignorant parents and unreasoning 
children, he misses those rewards which 
every true teacher receives in greatest abun- 
dance.”’ Pacific School Fournal. 
es eee 


RAPID ADDITION. 


PROF. DOLAN REPLIES TO SUPT. BUEHRLE. 


OUBTLESS those who are interested in 
rapid work in the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, were pleased with the 
editorial remarks upon that subject found in 
the last number of Zhe Journal. After ex- 
pressing a belief in the existence of such 
possibilities as had been claimed, and sug- 
gesting that the realization of these possibil- 
ities requires only the force of an active, 
energetic and hard-working teacher, it says: 
‘‘ Will our friends of the West End give usa 
detailed statement of the branches carried in 
grades where the work of addition is done, 
the programme for each day in the week, the 
length of time through which the elementary 
rules receive special attention, and any other 
facts which will enable the reader to get a 
clear idea of the situation? ‘Their work 
will not be without its beneficial influence 
in the State at large.’’ 

This is plain English, and no doubt will 
elicit the required information. Such ques- 
tions, however, fall more naturally within 
the domain of our City Superintendent than 
that of any other individual—as the sched- 
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ules of the various schools are more or less 
modified by the locality and surrounding 
circumstances of each school. Meanwhile 
we hold ourselves in readiness to defend our 
position in regard to this rapid work, against 
any and all that may see fit to oppose it— 
providing only that they meet us on scien- 
tific ground and debate the question squarely. 
As friends of education, we are bound to 
assist each other in an honest search for 
truth; but life is too short, and time is too 
precious, and space in our educational jour- 
nals is too valuable, to warrant us in indulg- 
ing in desultory discussion. The searcher for 
truth takes no interest in personal encoun- 
ters. What he wants is facts. If he is 
honest he will ask for them. If he is intel- 
ligent he will make himself understood. 
Weare doing work here that we think is 
neither better nor worse than it should be. 
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We claim that we are right, and we stake our | 


reputation upon it. If those who oppose 


us will step forward and commit themselves | 


in writing, we will prove that they are wrong, 
or admit ourselves in error. 

And this brings me to Mr. Buehrle’s re- 
joinder to my reply.* In that rejoinder he 
says that I grant to a large extent all that he 
claims. In response to this statement, I 
have only to say that so far as it is true, it 
simply goes to prove what I have already 
said, namely, that Mr. Buehrle has never 
raised one valid objection againstus. Think- 
ing the gentleman had written somewhat 
inadvertently, I did not like to call him to 
strict account on minor points. The points 
that I did notice commanded my attention 
more on account of their innate importance 
as involving scientific principles than on ac- 
count of any force that they might have in 
an argument against our system or the proper 
use of it. I maintained, and still maintain, 
that our work is in strict accord with these 
principles. Ifany one will prove the con- 
trary to be true we ‘will acknowledge our 
error and accept the correction as a favor. 
I might have followed Mr. Buehrle through 
his entire discourse and noticed every para- 
graph and sentence, but I should not have 
been able with an apology for thus imposing 
upon such readersas might have the patience 
to follow me through. 

In response to his first article, therefore, 
I have only to say that in whatever it op- 
poses either our work or our system, I am 
diametrically opposed to it; and as to that 
part which does not concern our work, | 
have nothing to say whatever. 

But Mr. Buehrle is not entitled to the 
same measure of indulgence for inadver- 
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tency in his last article. We fail to observe 
the improvement which time and consider- 
ation should have brought about. He says, 
‘What I wanted was more facts (data).’’ 
Common sense would say, If so, why did he 
not ask forthem? He then quotes Dr. J. 
H. French, to show that the system origi- 
nated with that gentleman. I would like 
to know what the author of the system has 
to do with its merits or demerits, or the ex- 
pediency of using it. Although we know 
that Dr. J. H. French is not the author of 
the system as we use it, we feel that the 
readers of Zhe /Journa/ are but little con- 
cerned in the author or his claims, or 
whether the system ever had an author, so 
that it works well. 

Mr. Buehrle’s next paragraph is an excel- 
lent one; and as it contains only one or 
two unimportant errors, I need not notice 
it. But in the next following he says, ‘‘ It will 
be necessary, in the second place, to show 
that ‘automatism’ is desirable in school ; 
that the degree of it natural to this method 
is advantageous to the intellect and advan- 
tageous to the brain. * *.’’ We hold that 
it is not necessary for us to prove anything 
of the kind. We claim to be right. If Mr. 
Buehrle will even say that we are wrong in 
any one particular, we will volunteer to 
meet him more than half-way and prove 
that we are right. We do this through 
grace—realizing that the burden of proof 
rests upon him. Let him attack us man- 
fully, and we will defend ourselves to his 
entire satisfaction ( ? ) 

Mr. Buehrle says, ‘‘ What is fun for the 
race-horse is death to the cart-horse.’’ It 
appears that the gentleman either cannot or 
will not understand—even when a familiar 
illustration is presented. I said, “If a 
horse can be made to trot a mile in three 
minutes with ease, surely no sane person 
having a knowledge of the animal’s power 
would object to his trotting a mile in three 
or four times three minutes.’’ Now I say that 
for that same horse to trot a mile in nine or 
twelve minutes will not lessen his value as a 
cart-horse. That is ‘‘it will not injure a cart- 
horse to trot at one-fifth of his ultimate 
speed ; and it will not injure a race-horse 
to draw one-fifth of his ultimate load. 
And ‘‘the very practice resorted to to im- 
prove the former’’ does of unfit ‘‘ him for 
the latter. 

And this fairly introduces one of the 
main objections urged against this rapid 
work ; namely, the injurious effect upon the 
nerve system. In order to be able to give 
more than a mere theoretical opinion in 
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regard to the average ability of pupils at 
the age of ten years, I drew four pupils by 
lot, one month ago, from a class of twenty- 
two. The average time for these four pupils 
to do one minute’s work in addition four 
weeks ago was seventy seconds. To-day 
they do the same amount of work in forty 
seconds—showing a decrease of thirty sec- 
onds in one month, working twenty minutes 
per day. I merely state facts, and leave it 
for the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
In my opinion these pupils can double their 
present rate of rapidity in three months— 





giving fifteen minutes per day exclusively to 
addition. If such a result is within the 
reach of the ordinary pupil, is it not absurd 
to claim that any injurious effect can follow 
a judicious training up to one-third of this 
rapidity ; or that we shall have to wait ten 
or fifteen years to determine whether it is 
safe to require such results as we now obtain ? 
And as to the returns, I can say that the 
work pays bountifully. It saves time; it 
teaches arithmetic ; and it develops the in- 
tellect. J. C. DOLAN. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 21, 1881. 
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HE total expenses of the Boston public 
schools for the past financial year 
amounted to $1,559,677.40. Of this sum, 


$30,324.29 was devoted to the maintenance 
of evening high and elementary schools. 


A CANADIAN educational authority thinks 
that the dangers of ‘‘ cramming’’ might be 
obviated if the teacher would give sufficient 
time to explaining the next day’s lesson 
and instructing pupils how to proceed. 

Next year Gambetta proposes to devote 
$18,000,000 to public instruction in France, 
and he specially designates a part of this 
sum for the education of girls, for he says 





the best advisers he ever had were women.» 


THERE are some things which people of 
refinement and intelligence are supposed to 
have read. Among these are such minor 
classics as Emerson on ‘‘ Behavior.’’ This 
paper, the first part of which will be found 
in our issue for December, is completed in 
this issue. It will bear many readings. 

ANOTHER party of twenty-nine Sioux In- 
dians have recently arrived at Hampton Col- 
lege, in Virginia, where they will be civil- 
ized and educated. The General Govern- 
ment can do no wiser or better thing for 
the Indian race than to educate their boys 
and girls in industrial schools, such as those 
at Hampton and Carlisle. The new policy 








is a cheaper one than that of the past, and 
it is at the same time infinitely more hu- 
mane and more worthy the character of a 
Christian nation such as the United States 
may fairly claim to be. 





THE meetings of superintendents called 
for January roth and 17th, at Allegheny 
City and Reading respectively, will be 
business meetings, for the presentation and 
discussion of matters of practical import- 
ance in the school work of the State. The 
County, City, and Borough Superintend- 
ents of their respective sections east and 
and west will be present in force. The pro- 
ceedings of these meetings will be given at 


length in Zhe Journadl. 


THE acceptance by Prof. L. Durling 
of the principalship of the State Normal 
School at Indiana, Pa., created a vacancy 
in the office of Superintendent of schools of 
Allegheny City, which has been filled by the 
elecuon of Prof. John Morrow, for some 
years principal of one of the leading ward 
schools of that city. We congratulate our 
old friend upon his new dignity. 

Tue editor of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, Hon. Wm. D. Henkle, died at his 
home in Salem, November 22d, in the fifty- 
fourth year of hisage. Mr. Henkle was for 
two years State Commissioner of Common 
Schools of Ohio, by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Hayes in 1869. He was superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Salem for 
some years, both before and after his term 
of service as the official head of the Ohio 
school system. In 1875, he became editor 
of the Ohio Monthly, at the same time edit- 
ing a second periodical, under the title of 
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Notes and Queries. He was in the educa- 
tional work for nearly forty years. His 
scholarship was broad and accurate, his 
character pure and noble. A cotemporary 
says of him: ‘‘ There is probably not a 
State in 
teachers cannot be found who were his per- 
sonal friends, and perhaps former pupils 
and associates. In Ohio, it is safe to say, 
there was not a teacher so universally 
known, nor one more universally esteemed.”’ 

Mr. JAMES AIKEN, of Lewisburg, Union 
county, is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, living teacher in Pennsylvania. He¢ 
taught in what was called ‘*‘ The Log Cabin 
Academy’”’ from 1818 to 1824. He was, 
therefore, a teacher sixty years ago. Among 
his pupi/s was Samuel Kirkham, the author 
of Kirkham’s Grammar. The boy Kirk- 
ham learned his first lessons in English 
Grammar from Mr. Aiken. 


OnLy human beings are capable of edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word, which 
means the development—the calling forth 
into active being—of the human element 
within us, and all its wealth of diviner 
possibilities. In this work much 
needed than simply to catch and tame and 
drill the restless human subjects. Hence 
the man or woman whose excellencies are 
exclusively or mainly those of the disciplin- 
arian is no true educator, and it is little 
wonder that such are often cordially hated 
by energetic youth. 
course, for order and method, but this is 
only the background of education—not its 
essence or its life. 


more is 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Swarthmore College was 
held recently in Philadelphia. In alluding 
to the destruction of the College library, it 
was announced that the Alumni Association 
had collected about $2,500 for the library 


fund, and that several distinguished authors 


and publishers had contributed numbers of 


volumes. Acknowledgment was also made 
of the fact that several publishers of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia had provided, 
without cost, all the text-books required for 
the preparatory department. The report 
stated that satisfactory progress had been 
made in-the academic departments in their 
temporary quarters, and that the whole 
number of students for the year closing in 
June was considerably greater than in any 
previous year, reaching a total of 282. The 
Committee appointed to collect subscrip- 
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the Union in which a score of 
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tions for the College stated that they had 
found it necessary to increase their number. 
They reported $71,260 collected. 


Horace MANN justly remarks: ‘‘ A spend 
thrift of health is one of the most reprehen- 
sible of spendthrifts. I am certain I could 
have performed twice the labor, both better 
and with greater ease to myself, had I known 
as much of the laws of health at twenty as I 
do now. In college I was taught all about 
the motions of the planets as carefully as if 
they would have been in danger of getting 
off the track if I had not known how to 
trace their orbits ; but about my own organ- 
ization, and the conditions indispensible to 
the healthful functions of my own body, I 
was left in profoundest ignorance. Nothing 
preposterous.”’ 


could have been more 


A GENTLEMAN visiting one of the German 
says: ‘*I observed the tea hing in 

[he class was composed of boys 
age. The teacher had 


of hools 
botany. 
: years of a: 
in his morning walk, the plants 

ed his pupils to study, giving to 

boy a plant belonging to the class of 
lants he desired that day to teach. Tak- 
plants in his own hand, he 
ch one for himself, to ob- 
serve until he found the marks to be used 
in classification. ‘The teacher then simply 
gave a name to the class which the boys had 
themselves discovered. Under such teach- 
ing, the boys studied with their whole 
strength for more than an hour, with una- 
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bated interest. 
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THe valuable series of letters b 
Wickersham, which was begun while | 
in Europe, will be concluded with No. 3: 
in « for February. ‘These letters 
dave been widely read in Pennsylvania, and 
would serve the purpose of an excellent 
guide-book to parties passing over the same 
route. They have been made, in some 
ns, the basis of profitable school- 
work, indicated in the 
following note, without signature, from a 
lady teacher of Lancaster county : 

The thirtieth letter from 
ive me pleasure at the time of reading 
it, but it has given me work and enjoyment 
since. I write to tell you how I presented it to 
my most advanced reading class. To-day | 
wrote on the blackboard a list of all 
mentioned in it, and also a list of the historical 
events to which reference is made. Handing 
the pointer to one member of the class, he 
located on the outline map all the geographical 
points. I then asked them to tell me all they 
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could concerning the historical events referred 
to. Never having given much attention to 
general history, their information here is rather 
limited. Knowing this, I last night prepared a 
short account of William the Conqueror, the 
battle of Waterloo, something about the Order 
of the Garter, and a few facts relative to the life 
of the remorseless despot, Henry VIII. This 
I gave preparatory to introducing the letter, also 
showing them a picture of the ‘‘ noble woman 
who now graces the throne of England.”’ 

Then | gave them 7he /Journa/, and while 
one read a paragraph, the other fifteen mem- 
bers of the class listened. After the reading, 
we asked and answered questions, and another 
pupil took up the next paragraph. 

But the moments were all too short, and, 
although we devoted to it the two periods we 
generally give to reading and literature, we left 
much unfinished. Several subjects for compo- 
sitions were also suggested by the reading. It 
was one of the most profitable hours we have 
spent for some time. 

And now let me say that I have received 7he 
School Journal ever since Dr. Wickersham be- 
came its editor. It has been tome a friend and 
acompanion. How often, when evening found 
me weary, anxious, and sometimes discouraged, 
have | sought its pages, always finding some- 
thing to inspire me to resume my work with 
earnestness and enthusiasm! 


AN institution at Evanston, Illinois, has 
in course of experiment a plan of teaching, 
defined as follows: 


1. Each learner takes only such studies as he 
or his friends select ; advances according to his 
own talent and application, without being held 
back or dragged along by classmates; and as 
soon as one study is completed is passed into 
another, without waiting for others. If, for 
sickness or other cause, his studies are inter- 
rupted, he resumes where he left off, instead of 
skipping to recite with a class. 

2. Teachers, instead of spending their whole 
time in “‘ hearing recitations,’ spend four days 
of each week in teaching, calling each learner 
in turn to their desks and giving him what 
help he needs, without taking the time of other 
students. 

3. The fifth day of each week is devoted to 
oral and written examinations, which in one- 
fifth of the time serve all the best uses of the 
daily class recitations usual in other schools. 


THE special committee appointed by the 
last Assembly of the State of New York to 
report concerning the usefulness, possible 
improvement, etc., of the normal schools, 
have made their report. The committee, 
after examining thoroughly all the Normal 
Schools and the Normal College in the city, 
arrive at the conclusions that these schools 
are doing effective work ; that they are a 
necessary part of the system, and should be 
liberally supported; that henceforth the 
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only question should be, not shall they ex- 
ist? but ‘‘ how can they be improved and 
extended ?’’ and that education should be 
thorough and progressive as well as uni- 
versal. The committee recommend that 
the standard of admission should be raised, 
in order to give more time for the purely 
professional work of the schools; that the 
directly professional work should begin the 
first year in all these schools, and that the 
pupils, in addition to their promises to 
teach, made on entering, should also prom. 
ise to report to the respective principals 
during a specified time as to the actual 
teaching done by them after leaving the 
schools; and that the principals and facul- 
ties of the schools should meet as often as 
practicable to discuss principles and com- 
pare methods. ‘The committee say further 
that no’ immediate legislation is required by 
the normal schools, but that others in addi- 
tion to those now in operation should be 
established. And they conclude with the 
declaration that the teachers in these schools 
should not be over-taxed by the daily school 
work ; some of their strength should be re- 
served for advancing the science itself, 
seeking to understand better the beings to 
be taught, and how to teach them. 


THE assertion is repeated from time to 
time that teachers as a rule read less con- 
cerning their professional work, than any 
other class of people. ‘The meagre support 
received by educational journals all over 
the country, and the frequent ‘‘suspensions’’ 
and ‘‘consolidations’’ which occur, point 
to the truthfulness of the statement. ‘There 
must be something wrong when such is the 
case. We urge nothing as to the usefulness 
of particular journals; but it may be stated, 
in general, that the teacher’s work is im- 
portant, and no one can afford to rest con- 
tent with what he knows or what he is, but 
should strive to improve with each day. 
Artisans, mechanics and farmers, men who 
work with wood and stone and soil, support 
their journals. A farmer who reads no 
agricultural paper is the exception rather 
than the rule. Why should not teachers, 
who work on far more costly material, profit 
by all the experience of their contempora- 
ries? Some argue that the elements of 
their work are all before them, and that it 
is an individual task for each to find the 
best means to an end. Granting this, there 
are numberless economies of time and 
method, and opportunities of arousing in- 
dividual enthusiasm and interest, only 
attainable from contact with the co-laborers 
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in the same field. As conventions and 
institutes are at best only occasional, the 
educational journal remains the best method 
for exchanging ideas. — Student. 

ee 


FIGURES FROM REPORT. 


HE annual report of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, which will be 
found elsewhere—in the Official Depart- 
ment of this number—is commended to 
the notice of the reader. It presents a 
general review of the field, touching espe- 
cially the general acquiescence in the neces- 
sity of the system, the school directory, the 
results of the system, the danger of manner- 
ism, the course of studies, and the normal 
schools, and closes with some reference to 
the work doing at Carlisle in the education 
of the Indians. 

This document, from the most important 
department connected with our State gov- 
ernment, shows the present number of school 
districts in the State to be 2,208, an increase 
of 15 upon that reported for last year ; the 
whole number of schools 18,835, an increase 
of 180 ; the number of graded schools 7,277, 
an increase of 220; male teac hers 9,350, a 
decrease of 373 ; female teachers 11,993, an 
increase of 350; average salary of male 


teachers per month, $33.66, an increase of 


$1.30; average salary of female teachers, 
$29.03, an increase of 61 cents; average 
length of school term, 6.68 months, showing 
a very slight increase in this significant 
item ; whole number of pupils 931,749, a 
decrease of 5,561 ; average number of pupils, 
599,057, a decrease of 2,570 ; 
attendance upon whole number registered, 
-76; average cost of tuition per month for 
each pupil, 74 cents ; total cost for tuition, 
building, fuel, contingencies, etc., $7,994,- 
705.01, an increase of $513,023.20; esti- 
mated value of school property, $26, 205 
321, an increase of $1,138,22 The 
appropriation being $1,000,000, there re- 
mained to be provided by public taxation for 
the necessities of the schools during the past 
year the enormous sum of $6,994,7 
There are ninety City, County, and 
Borough Superintendents now employed in 
the general supervision of school work in 
Pennsylvania ; the whole number of School 
Directors in the various school districts 
throughout the Commonwealth is 14,600; 
and the entire number of teachers employed 
in the public schools of the State aggregates 
21,352, with a total enrollment of pupils, as 
above, of nearly one million! These are 
statistics that bear their own comment. 
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OUR SCHOOL LAW. No. I. 


DIRECTORS. 

'T’HE school law rests upon the assumption 
| that a large majority of the parents in 
the Commonwealth will send their children 
at a comparatively early age to the common 
schools, if such are properly provided for 
them by means of an equitable taxation 
upon the part of the State. By constitu- 
tional provision, a minimum of one million 
dollars is set apart for this work, which, to- 
gether with the amount secured by special 
taxation, is supposed to be sufficient. 

To initiate the whole movement, the peo- 
ple in the various municipalities are em- 
powered to elect a definite number of Direc- 
tors, to whom is entrusted this solemn work 
of supplying the children of the State with 
all the facilities required to secure a thorough 
elementary training. Upon the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties, therefore, the eff- 
ciency and success of the whole interest 
mainly depend. They are at the foundation 
of the whole structure ; and they are elected, 
therefore, directly by the people, and taken 
from the immediate neighborhood in which 
the work in view is to be acc omplished, that 
they may thus have the advantage of know- 
ing by daily experience the educational 
needs of their district, and of being them- 
selves personally interested in satisfying 
such needs to the fullest extent possible. 
The wisdom of such a course is at once ap- 
parent; for it must be a sad day for a rep- 
resentative government like ours, when con- 
fidence in the people is so far lost, as to lead 
the law-makers to feel that the parents of 
the Republic will not take interest enough 
in their offspring to select men of earnest 
character and resolute purpose, to supply 
them with proper schools. 

Evidently then, the sole object of the 
selection of Directors is, to supply the 
Commonwealth with such schools as shall 
meet the educational wants of the age in the 
way of elementary training. No consider- 
ations of state or govermental management 
in the way of party politics surround their 
office. It has to do with a broad and gen- 
eral interest, which of necessity includes all 
parties in one common bond of fellowship. 
Neither school sites, nor school buildings, 
nor scliool teachers, nor school apparatus, 
nor school text-books, nor school superin- 
tendents, can be made to depend upon 
party votes or political alliances. No 
science, elementary or advanced, can rec- 
ognize narrowing limitations of such char- 
acter. Grammars are not Republican or 
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Democratic, nor are geographies or arith- 
metics. Much less will moral truth bend 
to such modification. Indeed, the whole 
foundation work of the Directors will be 
degraded and vitiated if allowed to be de- 
pendent in any way upon issues of such 
character. The law, therefore, had a 
reasonable right to suppose that the people 
would take sufficient interest in their own 
children to see to it that the most profound 
and wise men should be secured as the 
Directors of their schools. If such are not 
selected as a rule, we have the sad evidence 
of a widespread demoralization of the peo- 
ple, which demands most serious attention. 
And if the Directors, when elected, allow 
themselves to be diverted from the great 
purpose of their office, forgetting its appli- 
cation to all in common, irrespective of 
any political or social caste, it evinces a mal- 
feasance demanding a most prompt remedy. 


— > e~ — 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. II. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHERS OF OUR 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 


N a previous article we have spoken of 
the responsibility of the teacher in rela- 


tion to the parents or guardians whose | 


children are entrusted to him. A sense of 
this responsibility, we said, will lead the 
teacher affectionately to enter into the 
home-life of his district, acquaint himself 
with the families whose children come un- 
der his care, and form such intimate rela- 
tions therewith as to share with them in 
their anxieties and hopes and purposes in 
reference to their childyen. 

Now, secondly, there is a kindred respon- 
sibility which the teacher owes to the chil- 
dren themselves. These children are not 
things, to be handled by the teacher at will. 
They are Zving souls. ‘They are not like so 
many blank tables upon which may be im- 
pressed whatsoever the teacher, in his 
caprice, deems fit: nor are they subjects 
upon whom he may, at the outset, begin to 
try the various experiments to which the 
ever-varying methods of the age direct his 
attention. They are living souls—ferson- 
alities—in which are lodged the results of 
vast antecedent forces, physical and spirit- 
ual, and the possibilities also of a vast 
future development in which all the given 
resources or furniture of existence at hand 
must enter into the structure of character, 
whether this be good or bad. 

Neither time nor space allows us to men- 
tion in detail the general forces, physical 
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and metaphysical, which enter into each 
one’s individual existence from behind his 
own conscious and voluntary activity, and 
which constitute a large deposit—remanents, 
we may say—whose full significance is, no 
doubt, beyond our apprehension. God 


only understandeth our thought thus afar 


off. Race, nationality, sex, family life, all 
enter into the complex unity of each personal 
existence. Not that the individual is him- 
self responsible for the possession thus made 
his; but he is responsible for the way in 
which he moulds it into character. His 
will, and intellect, and phantasy, do not 
start into activity as wholly dependent 
upon what comes in from without through 
bodily organs which open the way for such 
ingress. Rather into these bodily organs a 
life, deeper than that of flesh alone, enters 
from within, with developing capacity to 
meet and grasp that which is at hand from 
without, and give to the whole a character- 
ized organization which in the ethical 
sphere will bring out the good or the evil; 
in the intellectual sphere, the true or the 
false; and in the sphere of the phantasy, 
the beautiful or the deformed. 

There is a spiritual heritage also—out- 
flows from the Divine, which enter into each 
one’s personal being. Indeed, the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, per se. --e not 
creations of ours; nor are they si.uply no- 
tions formed by us in the way of generaliza- 
tion. They reach in upon us from an infinite 
world; and we both feel and know that we 
are but media through which they authen- 
ticate themselves as from above. 

** Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home,” 

How important is it, therefore, that the 
teacher take into serious account the child 
himself,—the living soul before him, as 
something vastly more than a /adu/a rasa, 
or an isolated thing, unrelated to the past, 
unengrafted in the life of antecedent forces 
of race and national and family culture, 
high or low,—untouched by spiritual powers, 
or so far inland at the very outset as to have 
no 

“ Sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought him hither; 

No power to travel thither ; 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore,”’ 

The children come befare the teacher 
also with varying physical and psycholo- 
gical temperaments, which have a condition- 
ing significance im reference to their whole 
subsequent culture. These cannot be over- 
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We will not take space now to at- 
We 


looked. 


tempt a general classification of these. 


wish simply to enforce the recognition of 


them upon the part of the teacher, that he 
may feel more deeply that he has to deal 
with life, and not simply with books. He 
owes it to the relation in which he finds 
himself, to make earnest account of all this; 
lest he fail to have any proper ethical end 
in view, and in place of aiding in the un- 
folding and direction of the life before him 
heavenward—a truly solemn mission—go 
plodding onward through his daily task- 
work and ever-changing machinery to gain 
merely technical and outward results, which 
perish in the using. 


oe 


OVER THE SEA. 
LETTERS BY DR. J. P. WICKERSHAM—NO. XXXII 


SOME DAYS IN IRELAND. 


FTER the visits made to Rugby, Kenil- 
[A worth Castle, Warwick Castle, and Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, already described, after hav- 
ing enjoyed to the full the attractions of 
rural England, I concluded to spend some 
days in Ireland, and at once took a train 
for Dublin. The only stop made was at 
Chester. This interesting old city could 
not be passed by without at least a short 
visit. 

The history of Chester extends back to 
the invasion of the country by the Romans 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Here Suetonius fixed his camp about A. D. 
60, and in A. D. 73 the place was walled 
and fortified by Marius, son of Arviragus, 
and became known as the great camp, Ces- 
triae, CHESTER. My visit to Chester was 
limited to a walk about the city, a look at 
the Rows, and an inspection of the walls. 
There is no city in England in which the 
houses and shops are more quaint and 
curious than in Chester. Their gable ends 
are turned toward the street, and the upper 
stories frequently project farther out than 
the lower ones. The windows are of all 
sizes, and the panes of glass are often only 
a few inches square. But no description 
can do justice to Chester architecture ; it 
must be seen to be appreciated. The 
famous Rows are a series of stores and shops 
in the second stories of the houses. You 
can pass along,a sidewalk and see stores 
and shops as in other cities; but you can 
also return along the same street by ascend- 
ing a stairway and walking along an open 
gallery above the stores and shops you have 
just passed, and find a line of establishments 
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doing business quite as briskly as down 
below. There are many such Rows in 
Chester, and we shall not be surprised if 
they come into use in this country with ele- 
vated railroads. ‘There is the same neces- 
sity for them. 

Chester is the only city in Great Britain 
that has preserved its walls entire. They are 
built of stone, and are about two miles 
in circumference, and from twelve to forty 
feet high, with sundry towers. Every tour- 
ist walks around on the top of the walls, 
and it is a delightful promenade, opening 
up a fine view of the city and surrounding 
country, and overlooking some eventful 
scenes of history. ‘The walls not only at- 
tract attention as walls, but they tell a story 
of absorbing interest. Originally built by 
the Romans, extended by the Britons, re- 
built by the daughter of Alfred the Great, 
and repaired many times at later periods, 
they have a chronology stretching through 
more than eighteen hundred years. They 
saw the Britons defeated in 607; Henry of 
Lancaster muster his troops on the ad- 
joining plain, 1399; and, in 1645, the over- 
throw of the army of Charles I. on Rowton 
Moor, four miles away. 

The express train takes us at a rapid rate 
across Wales, with picturesque mountains 
on one side and wild waves on the other, 
past straggling villages and thatched-roofed 
farm-houses, by the romantic ruins of Con- 
way Castle, and over the far-famed suspen- 
sion bridge that spans Menai Straits, and 
finally stops at Holyhead. ‘There we take 
the waiting steamer, and cross St. George’s 
Channel for Kingston, whence a short run 
down at Dublin. 


on the railway sets us 
Quickly engaging a jaunting car, a kind of 


< 5 


cart in which you sit with your side to the 
horse and your face to the houses along the 
street, I rode to the Shelborne House, a 
large hotel, looking out into Stephen’s 
Green, a fine park. The late hour of my 
arrival made sight-seeing impracticable for 
the day, and after dinner I contented my- 

a walk about the streets in the 
gathering darkness. Next morning I went 
direct to the Carlisle Bridge over the Liffey, 
and then up and down the river, that I 
might see the seven or eight great bridges 
that span it, and the handsome quays that 
are found along its banks. From Carlisle 
bridge, too, you have a fine view of Sack- 
ville street, considered one of the finest in 
Europe. A short distance away, in the cen- 
tre of the street, rises the Trafalgar monu- 
ment, more than a hundred feet high, 
crowned with an imposing statue of the hero 
of the Nile. Near by, also, on the right 
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bank of the river, is Trinity College, a ven- 
erable and celebrated institution of learning. 
The college buildings, with their several 
courts, cover some thirty acres. At the 
entrance stand the statues of distinguished 
Irishmen, Goldsmith, Moore, Burke, Grat- 
ton. Directly opposite the college is the 
Bank of Ireland, formerly the Irish House 
of Parliament. It is a splendid building, 
and few Irishmen pass it without a sigh for 
the good old times when Ireland was her 
own master. The only part of it that re- 
mains unchanged is the House of Lords, and 
even here a statue of George III. has taken 
the place of the ancient throne, a change 
that does not commend itself to Americans, 
as old King George is not very popular with 
us. A few hundred yards from the Parlia- 
ment House will bring you to Dublin Castle, 
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row ; while that at the Church betokened 
much more wealth and refinement, and an 
air of greater self-importance. 

Dublin furnishes many contrasts. In some 
parts of the city the streets are wide and the 
buildings are large and handsome. Sack- 
ville street is broad and beautiful, and there 
are splendid blocks of houses looking out 
upon Stephen’s Green. But one can find no- 
where else in the wide world more wretched- 
looking dwellings, dirtier streets, or human 
beings of a lower type or with worse sur- 
roundings, than in the neighborhood of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Indeed, the people 
here appear to live on the debris from the 
tables and houses of the classes above them. 


| There seems to be nothing in the possession 
| of the miserable denizens of these filthy old 
| alleys and lanes, and nothing for sale in 


built by order of King John in 121s. Only | 


a single tower of the original structure now 
remains, the Wardrobe Tower, and the 
modern buildings have little resemblance in 
style to the old Middle Age castles. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland resides in the 
castle. 

The second day of my stay in Dublin was 
Sunday, and I spent a portion of it in at- 
tending service at the two most noted 
churches in Ireland, St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and Christ Church. At both churches I 
confess 1 was more interested in the edifices 
themselves than in theservices. The Cath- 
edral, according to the legend, was founded 
by St. Patrick, and there is anold crypt into 
which one is taken, that dates from A. D. 
540. It is certainly more than a thousand 
years old. You are shown a stone font 
made in 1190, and a carved chest for vest- 
ments, stone coffins, and floor tiles that are 
very ancient. In the Cathedral are dis- 
played above their stalls the arms and ban- 
ners of Knights of St. Patrick—a poor dis- 


the dark and dirty shops but second-hand 
food, second-hand clothing, second-hand 
furniture, and second-hand articles of every 
imaginable character. Even to call what 
they have for sale second-hand, is to use a 
word that fails to describe the utterly 
worthless trash that fills hundreds of dingy 
rooms, and is piled up along whole streets. 
It seemed as if many thousands of old gar- 
rets and cellars had been emptied of the 


| accumulated contents of years to furnish the 


| saw a good deal of the country. 


play, however, in comparison with that of | 


the Knights of the Garter in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor Castle. ‘There are also 
some interesting monuments, one to Arch- 
bishop Whately, one to Dean Swift, and 
a queer one to Boyle, Earl of Cork. The 
distance is nut long, but the walk is far from 
pleasant, being through one of the poorest 
parts of Dublin, from the Cathedral to 
Christ Church. ‘This church was founded 
in the eleventh century, but it has been so 


| 


‘* restored’’ as to have the appearance of a | 


modern place of worship. There, was a 
striking contrast in the two congregations— 
that at the Cathedral was as a whole poorly 
dressed, many individuals seeming poverty- 
stricken or oppressed with a weight of sor- 





supplies that are bought and sold by these 
worst dressed, most distressed, and most 
miserable-looking people I ever saw in any 
country. 

While at Dublin, I took a run down to 
Kilkenny, that I might take a look at 
southern Ireland, and see the Irish at home. 
I went and came by different routes, and 
As looked 
at from the car windows, there appears to 
be some good land. and one sees a few good 
farms and comfortable farm-houses, with 
find herds of cattle and evidences of wealth 
and culture. Now and then, the eye lights 
upon a handsome residence, with gardens, 
lawns, parks, etc. But in a general way 
the land is rather poor, and badly culti- 
vated. Tumble-down stone fences and 
straggling uncut hedges enclose the impov- 
erished fields, and the whole country has a 
distressed, neglected look, wholly unlike 
rural England. ‘The ordinary farm-houses 
and the houses of the working classes are 
almost uniformly poor—of one story, with 
thatched roof, narrow doors, and small 
windows. Few of the houses have yards, 
and it is rare to see a shrub or a flower 
about them. Their surroundings are bleak 
and desolate in the extreme, and indicate 
hard work without hope. 
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Kilkenny is an Irish town through and | somewhat better, simply, I suppose, because 


through. ‘There are some good buildings, 


| 


but most of the houses are very old and of | 


one-story, the low doors opening without 
steps or porticos on a level with the street. 
Some of the streets are not more than four 
or five feet wide, and as you look along one 
of them and notice its rows of houses with 
fronts, scarcely more than six or eight feet 
high, small windows and low, narrow doors, 
the people who go in and come out make 
one think of animals and their holes. It 
happened to be Saturday afternoon, and 
market day, when I was in Kilkenny. The 
streets were full of people. Paddy and 
Biddy were out in full feather. Inthe market, 
coal, hay, straw, apples, turnips, cabbage, 
potatoes, broom, meat, and poultry were 
being bought and sold. Women were busy 
in the street at tables and stalls selling fruit, 
vegetables, candies, &c. Some hundreds of 
carts were standing in the market place or 
along the streets, loaded with produce, or 
awaiting purchasers, and others were coming 
and going—driven by men, women, boys, 
and girls, each seeming to contain a whole 
family. Besides the carts, which are usually 
drawn by one horse or a donkey, there were 
drays, jaunting cars, and a carriage or two 
with drivers and footmen in livery. Now 


and then a woman appears with a basket or 
bundle on her head, small flocks of sheep 
go bleating past or grow restless in some 
corner waiting for a customer. A wandering 
singer adds picturesqueness to the scene by 


some wild, plaintive [rish airs. There were 
in this great crowd of people a mixture of 
town and country, some farmers evidently 
well-to-do, and some well-dressed, comfort- 
ably-circumstanced citizens; but never be- 
fore in all my life did I see together ina 
single town so many poor and distressed- 
looking men, women, and children. The 
women’s faces were generally haggard, and 
bore marks of a hard, hopeless life ; while 
those of the men, a little more cheerful, 
looked sullen and almost desperate. It 
must be a terrible fate that can stamp such 
an impress upon a whole people. | Nearly 
all the women seemed to be dressed in old, 
worn-out clothing. A great majority of the 
cloaks and shawls they wore were soiled, 
torn or on awry, the dresses were in shreds 
at the bottom and sadly bedraggled, and 
the shoes were mostly down at the heels or 
in holes. Some, indeed, went about entire- 
ly bare-footed. Bonnets and caps were so 
few in number as to be scarcely noticeable, 
and the hair of many was allowed to fly 
about in sad disorder. The men looked 


they were men. Their clothes were doubt- 
less as old as those of the women, and cer- 
tainly fit no better, and were as slovenly 
worn. It was surprising to see how many 
wore pants too short in the legs, battered 
hats, long frock coats frequently minus a 
sleeve or a skirt, and always the worse for 
the wear, and big open shirt collars, without 
neckties. Nearly every one of them had a 
pipe in his mouth, and this was about the 
only thing that seemed to give them an air 
of comfort. 

[ saw Kilkenny on a market day, and I 
have described what I saw. Kilkenny is in 
southeastern Ireland, and thesection of the 
country in which it is situated is far from 
being the poorest in Ireland. The people 
of this part of the country are considered 
comparativety comfortable and in good cir- 
cumstances. It is western and southwestern 
Ireland where poverty exists in its most 
forms, and where the direst 
at times threatens the destruction 
of the whole people. But for myself I saw 
enough in and around Kilkenny to convince 
me that the [rish are the most impoverished, 
most distressed, most care-worn, most de- 
sponding people in the world. They seem 
hard life that has crushed out of 
them all enterprise, all light, all hope. 
Somebody or something has worse than 
murdered this brave and generous people, 
and there will be a heavy debt to pay when 
the account is squared, as it surely one day 
will be; for God is just, and his justice will 
not sleep forever. 

My visit to Kilkenny led me to think 
that the y of the two cats that ate each 
other up might be well applied to that 
wealth and power that conquers and then 
oppresses, and that poverty and weakness 
that despairs and then destroys. On an 
eminence within the suburbs of Kilkenny, 
directly the narrow, filthy 
streets of the town and the wretched abodes 
of the poorest of the poor, stands in stately 
grandeur the castle of Lord somebody, I 
think Lord Ormond, with its great, strong 
walls, its battlemented towers, its beautiful 
court-yard, and its stables with their scores 
of fine horses, better housed than three- 
fourths of the men and women who live 
within a circuit of fifty miles around it. On 
the day of my visit I saw close to the gate of 
the castle and along the streets leading from 
it beggars by the dozen, women in distress 
crouching in corners, barefooted girls and 
boys half-clothed, and sorry carts drawn by 
half-starved donkeys, and filled with poor, 
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hungry-looking women and children. As 
I stood there struck by the contrast, a 
splendid carriage, containing lord and lady, 
with two spans of horses and servants in 
livery, dashed grandly by and drove to the 
castle. I thought to myself: Will the castle 
eat up the town? Will the town turn and 
destroy the castle? Or, will both perish 
together like the famous cats ? 

Back to Dublin, and then to Belfast. 
Belfast is Scotch-Irish, not purely Irish ; and 
it has very different characteristics from 
those I have just described at Kilkenny, or 
even from those that exist at Dublin. It is 
an industrious, enterprising, thrifty city, 
with many rows of fine buildings, splendid 
stores, flourishing manufactories, especially 
of linen and woolen goods, and considerable 
commerce. ‘The city is well supplied with 
literary institutions, among them the Queen’s 
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College, the Methodist and Presbyterian Col- 
leges, a Royal Art School, a fine academical 
institution, a good system of public schools, 
anda Botanic Garden. In benevolent insti- 
tutions it reminds one of Philadelphia. 
There are hospitals, institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, the treatment of theeye 
and the ear, workingmen’s associations, 
guilds of different kinds, temperance organ- 
izations, etc. 

I did not see very much of northern Ire- 
land, but I saw enough to say that while 
poverty and distress exist among the people, 
their condition is not nearly so bad in these 
respects as in the southern and western parts 
of the island. Here the farmers seem, to a 
large extent, to own the land they work, or at 
least to cultivate it to better advantage than 
elsewhere, and they evidently enjoy a fair 
degree of prosperity. 





FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, December 3, 1881. } 
To His Excellency Henry M. Hoyt, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvanta : 
IR: In obedience to the law, the under- 
\) signed has the honor to submit herewith the 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the year ending June 6, 1881. 
The character of the following report has 
been conditioned by the fact that there is no 
Legislature at present in session to which plans 
of improvement and suggestions in reference to 
needed legislation can be submitted. It con- 
tains, therefore, only a general survey of the 
field, and a brief intimation of the policy 
deemed best to be pursued, together with the 
statistics usually accompanying such report. 
We have, however, made a tentative effort to 
secure full statistics of the educational work 
done in the Commonwealth by the various uni- 
versities, colleges, and academies. We have 
not done this with any thought of bringing these 
institutions under immediate State supervision, 
or with any anticipation that they will ever be 
directly supported by funds from the Legisla- 
ture. Very many of them are under direct ec- 
clesiastical control, and in such form cannot by 
law receive aid from the State. Our object, as 
will subsequently appear in this report, has been 
to urge the necessity, not of external connec- 
tion with the State, but of such internal relation 
to the school system of the Commonwealth, 
and of such sympathetic fellowship with the 
same, as shall make the es/a/e of learning 
throughout our bounds more unified and har- 
monious. 








GENERAL ACQUIESCENCE IN THE NECESSITY OF 
THE SYSTEM. 

The common school system, as now in force, 
can be regarded as a permanent factor in the 
social culture of the State. There are those, 
without doubt, who desire a change in some of 
its features, but no one wishes its overthrow. 
The children of the Commonwealth must be 
taught, and this is simply impossible without 
some system, under the guidance and guard- 
ianship of the law. And, in a government like 
ours, such guardianship cannot, in reference to 
those who are to receive its benefits, make or 
allow any distinctions of high or low, rich or 
poor, bond or free. The possible blessings of 
the system must be common to all. Connected 
with the system there are, it is true, problems of 
great difficulty, and as yet unsolved, growing 
out of the relations of Church and State, but 
those difficulties are not of such a character as 
to warrant any radical attempts to give up the 
present system and try another, nor do we be- 
lieve that there are very many within the State 
who seriously entertain a thought of this kind. 

DIRECTORS. 


The tpree fundamental factors of the system, 
severally represented by directors, feachers, and 
superintendents, are recognized as necessary by 
all who have given the subject much serious 
study, and there is no disposition throughout 
the Commonwealth to set either of them aside. 
The law, however, has granted to the directors 
a very wide range of powers, which, without 
great prudence and wisdom upon their part, 
may work serious injury. Very properly, in 
our judgment, the directors are elected imme- 
diately by the people, in their several districts, 
because they have the whole matter of school 
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sites and school buildings, and the engagement 
and salaries of teachers, under their ‘rrisdic- 
tion. But in the grading of schools, and the 
selection of text-books and necessary apparatus, 
it would be better, we think, that the law should 
require the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent, who ought to be, by virtue of his office, 
specially qualified for such work. When we 
take into view the various business en; 
ments of the directors, it cannot be expe 
that they will have much experience in teach 
ing, or that present mastery of any given 
branch of study which is necessary to give crit- 
ical ability in the selection of proper text-books 
or apparatus. When, in addition to this, we 
find the whole country flooded with text-! 

of almost every character, and these books all 
alike pushed upon the market with indefatiga- 
ble persistency, some authoritative 
beyond that of the directors alone, seems to be 
required, if a proper selection or any very 
wide range of uniformity is to be ured. No 
doubt, in the framing of the law, it was expected 
that some supervision upon the part of the su 
perintendents should be exercised, both in 
grading and selecting text-books and apparatus. 
But it should not be left in any doubt, and the 
authority should be an explicit requirement of 
law. 


0 yks 


supe;ry ision, 


RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The results of the system, if directors, 

ers, and superintendents do their duty, as con- 
templated by the law, must meet the approval 
of an intelligent people. It is very difficult 
course, by comparison of statistics ply 
gain a satisfactory estimate of the good or evil 
results of any system of education. Education 
is so much a matter of life, and has uch to 
do with the spiritual elements of character, and 
the already surrounding culture and spirit of 
the age, that it is quite impossible from numbers 
to ascertain what it has accomplished or is ac- 
complishing. Nor can we, by contrasting one 
period with another, mark the progress or re- 
gress of its movement. It would be strange, in- 
deed, to argue, for example, that, because we 
now have no such men as Shakspeare and 
Marlow, and Webster, and Johnson, and others 
who glorified the English tongue in the 
teenth century, our educational systems are at 
fault, giving usin the field of literature pygmies 
only, when of old there were giants. Centuries 
differ in their gifts, and neither providence nor 
the spirit of an age comes under the control of 
the systems of men, be they never so skillfully 
wrought. If, as some are pleased to maintain, 
we find ourselves intellectually and morally 
weaker than were our fathers, who trud 
through wildernesses to study on rude benches 
in ruder hovels, it does not follow that by go- 
ing back to their me‘hods, we can develop their 
manhood. ‘The fault may be in ourselves, and 
our historical surroundings (which are beyond 
our immediate control), and not in our educa- 
tional systems, that we are underlings. It is 
enough, at least, for us to know that, with ear- 
nest and prudent directors, competent and 
faithful teachers, and superintendents of broad 
and thorough scholarship, we have reasonable 
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grounds for believing that, under the blessing 
of God, the results will be all that we ought to 
expect. The effort, therefore, should be Jer- 
manently to supply and support the ablest 
directors, and teachers, and superintendents, 
that the highest culture of the Commonwealth 
an give us. ) 
CAUTION AGAINST MANNERISM. 

There are, no doubt, many details of the 
system which will need revision and adjust- 
ment from time to time, that the main work 
may run into mannerism, and merely me- 
There always is danger, that 
the art-element of teaching, 


not 
al routine. 
emphasizin; 


ch nit 
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we lose sight of t 


1e important truth that teach- 
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y an art governed by external 
/, governed 


is not primari 
ds, but a virtue, an ethical a 
urd laws of our personal life. At 
the department has no 
o to make in regard to the 
inagement of examinations and the granting 
erti is whole subject is now under 
careful study, and we believe that the 
an be guarded against that nar- 
row pe ‘ stiff artificialness which are 
so apt to creep in under the very eyes of those 
who would most gladly cast them out. 


ne inw 
time, howev« r, 
ial suggestions 
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col OF STUDIES. 
extent of the course of 
pursued in our common 
is might be expected, diver- 
throughout the State. But little 
-ver, has been found in fixing the 
is quite uniform. Ovrthogra- 
. ge, arithmetic, geography, 
mar, are required by law to be taught 
chools of our Commonwealth, and most 
States of the Union have added to these, 
{the Uni and some, Ahysiol- 
school whatever should there be a 
ure from this so-well established course, 
the directors and county superintendent, 
by means of careful examination, are fully sat- 
isfied that the children have a firm foundation 
in these elementary branches; nor should any 
studies be introduced, under the discretionary 
power granted by law to the directors, which 
may cause required branches to be ne- 

glected or slightly passed over. 

thoughtful man may see, in our 
here the atmosphere of culture 
ducational work of the schools 
to greater activity and efficiency, creating thus 
‘mand for advancement and enlargement, 
yuld be unwise to bind the directors to this 
intimum: and the law, therefore, has 
tly left all such natural and necessary 
rgement to the discretion and good judg- 

nt of the directors themselves. 
st here, however, the trouble may be said 
gin. How shall we determine the maxt- 
to be allowed? How far shall the system 
Every scholar knows that knowledge 
no other limit than the “w/h itself. 
Its range is boundless, and every advance, in 
physical or metaphysical investigation only 
opens the way to an infinite beyond. The State, 
from its very office, must in some form see to it 
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not only that no restraints be imposed upon the 
full and free expansion of intelligence, but also 
that all proper helps and encouragements be at 
hand to further it. The negative duty of re- 
straint (generally acknowledged) implies at 
once the positive duty of encouragement. We 
are not now attempting to determine whether, 
as the needs of education advance from what is 
most elementary to that which is highest, they 
shall be met by the immediate activity of the 
State in the way of direct taxation and super- 
vision, or mediately through the voluntary ac- 
tivity of the citizens. A line may be drawn (such 
as has already been drawn to some extent, by the 
circumstances of our history), determining how 
much shall be done in the one way and how 
much in the other. Great care must be taken 
that this line, wherever and however drawn, shall 
not abruptly sever the two parts, and hold them 
out of relation to each other, and in antag- 
onism. One common life should prevade the 
whole body of public instruction throughout the 
Commonwealth. The estate of learning de- 
mands such unity of organization to make itself 
felt, and to sustain its own high prerogative. 

We have within the bounds of the State, as 
already intimated, a large amount of higher 
education made possible by the wise generosity 
of noble men in our time, and in the times of 
our fathers. In some cases, at the-.outset, this 
work was helped by the State directly, and in 
all cases encouraged by and under the privilege 
and guardianship of its charter. I have felt 
it my duty to gather and embody in this report 
all the statistical information I could obtain re- 
lating to this work, regarding it as properly, or 
at least inferentially, within the province of a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. I would 
direct special attention to the tabulated state- 
ments found on pages 50, 51, and 52, of this 
report, for which I give thanks to Deputy Lind- 
sey, by whose close historical investigation they 
were constructed. ‘ 
are not more full and satisfactory. They are 
enough, however, to show that our Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is well supplied with 
institutions in which all the higher branches of 
study are earnestly pursued and successfully 
taught. 

Now, between the minimum of merely ele- 
mentary studies which are required by law to 
be taught in all our common schools, and the 
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regret that these statistics 


maximum of higher branches as embraced in 
our chartered colleges and universities, there is 
a course of zztermediate studies taught in the 
so-called private academies, and in the high 
schools, which have naturally grown up, as be- 
fore said, in our larger cities. Some conflict of 
opinion exists in various sections of the State, 
growing out of the question whether the com- 
mon school system shall not free itself from this 
high-school work entirely, and allow this inter- 
est to be carried forward solely by the private 
enterprise of the academies. I have already 
said that it would be unwise to restrain the free- 
dom of the directors in our larger cities, in 
whose prudent discretion each municipality can 
confide, and especially would it be dsadvant- 
ageous to do so, when every facility is given to 
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connect these high schools with the lower 


graded schools within the same jurisdiction. 
This will not remove the necessity of a large 
number of private academies to accomplish the 
work required. It is very important, however, 
that these high schools carefully see to it that 
they keep in mind their intermediate position 
and character, and maintain, on the one hand. 
such a course of studies as shall fit those who 
return from them, to enter into the various pur- 
suits of ordinary life, and also, on the other 


hand, have in operation such a course of 


preparatory studies as shall fit those, who may 


desire it, to go onward into the higher range of 


studies pursued in our chartered eges and 
universitie Without such intermediate link, 


or inward bond of relationship, the whole in- 


1] 
Li 


terest of elementary studies will be so dissevered 
from the higher culture already at hand, as 
either directly to antagonize it, or fail to gain 
the rich benefit of its inspiration. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


What is here said in reference to the high 
schools, applies with still greater force even, 
those intermediate studies pursued in our nu- 
merous State normal schools. A n 
it is true, is supposed mainly to atten: 
professional studies as are required 
student, already poss¢ ssed of | 
ments, a skillful and successful teacher. It 
demands, therefore, upon the part of its profes- 
ors, the very highest attainments In any given 


branch of study, and profound psychological 
knowledge, together with large pedagogic ex 
perience; for every science rev¢ ils the proper 
method of its study only to such are familiar 
with it by long investigation and practice. It 
demands, also, upon the part of the students, 
such advancement and preparat mastery of 


any branch of study as shall enable him to re- 
view it under the normal professor, with direct 
and exclusive reference to the professional work 
of guiding others to its attainment. Such nor 
mal schools are fe ty, in order to 
give back to our schools the me 
and well-drilled teachers. Corresponding thus 
to other st schools, such as 
those of law, or medicine, or theology, we 


should expect but little labor expended upon 


elt to be a nece 


competent 


rictly professional 


the intermediate course of studies al lv re- 
ferred to. But from the circumstances of thei 


foundation, and the necessities confronting 


them, our State normal schools are only par 
tially of this character. They maintain a large 
measure of intermediate studies, taught after 
the same manner as other well-conducted 
schools; or, in other words, they are at the same 
time academic and normal. They are of a 
mixed character, not only in this respect, but 
also in their relation to the State; that is, they 
are both private and public institutions. At 


the present time, to add to the difficulties of the 
case, many of them are heavily involved in 
debt, demand ng either great sacrihce upon 
the part of their trustees and friends, or large 
appropriations from the State to keep them in 
proper financial standing. I have made a full 
investigation into their financial condition, and 
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have appended a carefully-prepared statistical 


table, showing their indebtedness from year to lementary branches ordinarily taught 


year, together with the appropriations made in 
their behalf by the Legislature. At present 
there are ten of them in operation, and by th 
provisions of the law, three more m | 
It would be wrong, no doubt, to int 
indebtedness that there has been extr 
mismanagement upon their part. ~ 
lature itself created them, and de 
them truly colossal applianc: 
less than ten acres in area, buil 
halls shall severally seat comfortably 
sand adults, &c., &c. It is not for us t 
why the initial effort to secure normal 
assumed suc h large proportions. W 
them by the provisions of the law, whicl 
to be respected, and they tut I 
form, part of the school s) 
and, notwithstanding thei 
their struggles with in 
been of much service. y1 
part of all thoughtful men, most 
eration. 
At present, the Department 
to suggest any positive policy 
them. Their number, however, 
reduced, should not be incr 
there is but little disp 
tricts now vacant. 
as possible, dev: 
schools: and, in the m 
intermediate studies shoul 
with the policy already indicat 
been said in reference to 
schools, and their indebt 
speedily removed. Some m 
of action, which the interest 
demand, may reveal itself b 
rives requiring a report to b 
Legislature when in session. 
In this connection, and 
this report, we cannot refrain 
able attention to the in 
work within our Stat 
half of the India 1s, by ! 
under the well-devised labors of C 
Out of the humane policies inau 
good people of th tt 
tempts at enlightenment and 
the Quakers and other religi 
a solution of the Indian prob 
which is alike advantageous t 
its wards. 
From a band of Indian pr 
St. Augustine in 1875, from th 
Institute in 1877 
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APPLETON’S ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS. A 
Le By Rebecca Rickoff. New | 


yi ? R, Bi [ow and ( ht 720 - ER: Appleton & Co. 


5 é 


These charts—forty-six in number, so fastened to- 
gether at the top that they can be rolled up and oc- 
cupy but little space—are not only a beautiful orna- 
ment to the school-room, and a source of never-failing 
delight to children, but they are at the same time a 
judiciously graded series of lessons in primary read- 
ing, writing, and drawing. As each new word is 
introduced, extended drill is given upon the sound of 
its letters, and its use is shown in different sentences, 
accompanied with slate-work by the pupil, so that the 
thinking powers, the hand, the voice, and the eye, 
are all engaged in fixing the impression upon the 
mind. With these charts in use for primary classes, 
it seems to us no book would be needed until the pu 
pil is ready to enter the second reader. The manner 
in which the sounds are taught is both novel and 
interesting. For instance, the connection between 
a locomotive with smoke issuing from its pipe, and the 
sound ‘ch,’ “ch,” is caught at once by any child who 
has ever seen an engine moving, and the picture of a 
mother hushing her babe to slumber, calls forth the 
sound * sh,”’ “ sh,”’ ' 
her lips. The pi 
choice and 
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alike—the charts being no less appropriate for use 
home than in the school-room. Indeed, they wou 
be a treasure in the nursery or the sitting-room, any- 
where—bei 


| 
i 

ay a ; , 
ing so arranged that they can be hung on the 
back of a chair when in use, and rolled up into small 
compass when | 





he lesson is ended. For convenience 
ot display also, in wl 
they are accompanied by a frame support, which 


those using it will vote “just the thing that is needed.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By WV. KX. Boyse, Author of 


chool-room and elsewher 





“4 Manual of American ture.’ Pp. 627. 
© rs 


In apologizing for introducing another member into 
the already numerous family of manuals of English 
literature, the author hopes that the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the work will commend it. It differs from 
other manuals in taking first the writers of the pre 
sent day, and from them proceeding up the stream of 
time to the fountain head. Beginning with Tennyson, 
he gives concise sketches of fifty-four of the most 











noted of the representative authors, with liberal ex 
tracts from their best-known works, and critical esti 
mates of their literary characters, drawn from the Eng 
lish Reviews, Taine, and othersources, In order that 
the influence of | pon any age may be 
clearly understood, the first part of the work is devoted 
to a sketch of the history of English Literature, devel- 
oped in chronological order. This portion, occupy 
ing some sixty pages, is well treated, and we regret 
that the author did not see fit to make it much fuller, 
for it is by far the best part of the work. We are not 
sure that his plan of arranging the authors is the best. 
We are disposed to regard literature, like history, as 
a growth, and it is by beginning with the germ that 
we can trace the full dev@lbpment of the plant. Each 
era in literature, in philosophy, in every manifestation 
of human thought, 1s conditioned by its predecessor, 
either as an outgrowth or as a reaction. The Age of 
Queen Anne was a refined imitation of that of Eliza- 
beth, while the present is a reaction from the romantic 
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school of Scott, Southey, and Byron. The criticisms 


: , - 
are just, and remarkably free from the prevailing 
tendency to idolize genius and exalt it above the hope 
of emulation. The copious extracts givé 


collection of the best specimens of « assit 
and furnish matter for the study of the 
authors represented. 





MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND RH A Tex 
0 hp a r Pp 4 1] 1 Ci 7 1" fh} 2 4 Hla a 
LL.D., Author of a Series of 7 n th 


English Language. s12mo. / Philadel 





phia ’ Ela 7 J » &> Br r , 

This book has borne the test of time, and fairly 
established its right to a permanent place on the 
standard list. Presenting the met ls and matter 
approved in the class-room work of its late eminent 
author and veteran teacher in this, his favorite branch 
of instruction and study, it could not be other than 
vell ad use intended. It is the text-book 
now use st Point Military Academy, where 
thoroughness and accuracy are insisted upon as per 


haps nowhere else in the United State 
GARFIELD’s WorRDsS By Wil Ralston Bai 
Pp. 184. Boston: Houghton, M 2 & ( 





A neat little volume, just large « oh for the 
pocket, with a fine engraving of Mr. Garfield, and a 
short memoir, intended to show th umstance 
which gave birth to these sayings, is Mr. B 
tribute to the memory of our martyred P1 ent lo 
those who lack time to read the s] from which 
these extracts have been taken, th ** Words” will 
be a welcome offering They serve to illustrate the 
noble and exalted view of publi t n by Mr 
Garfield. They show that there w nothing of the 
demagogue in his character. Here is not 
ad caplandum style; no attempt to say fu 
the sake of display. All is simpl 
as was the life of the man. Owing! 
titious circumstances, he would h 
the true man in any condition of lif 
in the public positions occupied by him 
years, he presents a striking contrast 
gar shams by whom he was surro 
reading these words how much gt rv man 
behind them. In the brilliant ger , the artist is 
usually greater than the man; but re Vv a man 
whom no art would have made greater than’ God and 
his own honest industry had formed . His is one 
of the few names of our day which placed 
among those of the early fathers of the republic, to 
serve as a model for the young men of our country. 
These words of a good and strong man w 1 do much 
to show how h felt nd | I L 


statesman, and as a patriot. 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAI yi he C / 
Schools. By Prof. W. D. Whit J ‘ 


’ Pp. 260. Boston: Ginn, / f C 





Prof. Whitney’s theory that English Grammar does 
not teach us to speak and write the Ex h langi 
correctly, is but the expression of a thought which has 
long been struggling for utterance in t lof many 
a teacher who has seen so little good result from his 


1 ] +} 


labor in drilling pupils in parsing and in the memoriz- 
ing of rules. So long as good writing is sought by 
this means, we can expect no better results. ‘That 
end can be attained only by constant training in r- 
rect forms of speech, and in imitating the language of 
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those who are regarded as models of good English. 
The study of grammar, however, has its own value for 
a variety of purposes, but chiefly to set forth the prin 


ciples of the language as a means of explaining 
philosophy of our speech, and preparing the way 
the study of otherlanguages. This, the author 
can be obtained better through the study of 
tongue than by any other means. His plan, 
developed, is to clear the way of all needles 

tions in the shape of extraneous matter which has be 
introduced from other languages. In doing thi 
finds himself obliged to treat certain subj 

for instance “ gender in nouns,” in a manner d 
from that of other writers on grammat 

avoids the giving of set rules, lest their u 

The style of, treatment 

It is a work which 


come mechanical. 

ably clear and simple. 

in the hands of teachers generally. 

THE Artist’s MISSION. A Sludy in A? 
Rev. Wm. M. Reilly, Ph. D., P 
ctent Languazes in Palatinate Colle 
Philadelphia: Fno. E. Potter & | 
In his preface the author modestly d 

originality or any extended reading 

In explanation, he states that near! 

by other writers had already been 

In the latter respect the author does 

a familiarity 

writers on Aésthetics, English and Gen 

not original, he has at least fully 

ing his subject in a style clear, 

For a writer who so lently see 


justice, since he shows 


spectacles, this is saying a great 
ment of his subject, the auth« 
the domain of art. Accor 
mission of the Artist is to set 
and universal in finite and individu 
this mission is as exalted as any that 
undertake. ‘No less than the pri 
claimer of the glory of God, and 
philosopher he is an expounder 
Idea.” In developing his theory of 
does not wholly escape the prevailing 
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alt art at the expense of chara 
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25x70. By Prof. 1 

University School 

Cowperthwait & Co. 

This is an attempt to solve the ver 
lem of representing all the ls o 
voice by symbols indicating the position « 
of speech so that speech of any variety 
dered legible by readers of every country 
deaf and dumb. Its practical 
extent: in the work of foreign 
moval of impediments and deft 
ing the deaf to speak, in acqu 
and in teaching elocution. 
based upon the position of the l 
employed in the utterance of sound. 
straight lines, representing the linear form : 
the opening of the glottis in vocalization, an 
of curved lines, representing a curvature of 
and the tongue in articulating consonants, form the 
alphabet of the system. The book gives a clear an 
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Worp Buiipinc. For the Use of Classes in Ety- 
mology. r2mo. Pp. 55. By S. S. Haldeman, 
LL. D., Late Professor of: Comparative Philology 
tn the University of Pennsylvania. Philadei 
phia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 75 cents. 
This, the last work from the pen of its learned 

author, is devoted to the illustration of a single depart- 
ment of etymology, the building of words. It seems 
but a short time since we saw in his study the manu- 
script sheets, as the book neared completion. Dr. 
Haldeman died when it was almost ready for publi- 
cation, and the task of seeing it through the press was 
undertaken for the publishers by Prof. James Hunter, 
late rector of the grammar school at Banff, Scotland, 
and editor of the Supplement to Worcester’s Diction- 
ary. The introduction, written by this gentleman, is 
suggestive to both teacher and pupil. The book is 
small, and does not attempt to treat very many words 
but rather to show how a smallf number of parts, with 
their meanings and uses made clear, goto the building 
of words in general. It is a hand-book that must be 
very useful to the teacher of etymology, and to ad- 
vanced classes in common schools or academies, who 
have learned to know how good a thing is the study 
of words in their derivation, in their history, and in 
their usage. 

AN ANALYTICALAND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Fean Gustave Keetels, Author of a “Collegiate 

New Edefion, Revised and 


Cl wk Ce” 












Fre uch Cours pt? élc. 
LEnlarged. fp. 548. New York: 
Maynard. 

This work, combining the advantages of the oral 
and analytical methods of instruction, is a complete 
grammar of the French language. It does not differ 
greatly from other works of the kind, unless we ex 
cept the convenience of arrangement, which makes it 
easy to find any point: the full classification of words 
which are alike in both languages, and the placing of 
the verbs, regular and irregular, with their conjuga- 
tion, at the close of the book. ‘The theory of the lan- 
guage is logically developed in a series of fifty-four 
lessons, accompanied by practical exercises in both 
French and English. ‘The oral exercises in French 
are especially full; and, being expressed in the inter- 
rogative form, they are free from the tiresome monot- 
ony of question and answer repeated in almost the 
same terms, which renders ‘exercises’’ ordinarily so 
childish. ‘The book is used in the West Point Course 
of Study, a strong endorsement of its merits. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. Wéith 
Introduction and Notes Explanatory and Critical. 
For Use in Schools and Families. By Rev. Henry 
NV. Hudson, Professor of Shakespeare in Bostom 
University. Pp.224. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
This neat little volume completes the twenty-three 

Plays which have been issued in similar style, care- 

fully expurgated and annotated for school use. It is 

not too much to say that of scores of commentators on 
the great English dramatist, perhaps no one has suc- 
ceeded so well as Mr. Hudson in editing his plays for 
classes in school or for general readers. His long ex- 
perience in teaching Shakespeare, and his excellent 
judgment in discriminationg between what should be 
eliminated and what must be retained to preserve the 
unity of the play, give him an advantage over most 
Shakespearean scholars. ‘There are two sets of notes: 
one printed at the foot of the page, explaining the text ; 
the other giving the different readings, with criticisms 
thereon, and printed at the end of each play. The 
foot-notes give only such information as an ‘intelligent 
reader of Shakespeare would need in order to under- 
stand the poet so as to enter fully into his thought and 
enjoy his beauties. That this edition supplies a long- 
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felt want among American readers is indicated by the 
fact, that within the last six years the School Plays 
have reached a sale of nearly one hundred thousand 
volumes. Every scholarly reader must have a copy 
of Shakespeare, and we know no edition better suited, 
in every respect, to insure a proper understanding of 
the text, and a hearty appreciation of the “ myriad- 
minded bard,’’ than that prepared by Mr. Hudson. 
AN HIsToRIcAL READER. Jor the Use of Classes in 
Academies, Hizch Schools, and Grammar §S 
By Henry E. |, M. A., Superintend. 
Public Instruction, timore. Pp. 345. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The purpose of this book is to instil a love for his- 








torical reading by furnishing selections from the great 
masters of ev ery per@od, from the rise of Athens to the 
time of Queen Victoria. The choice of extracts is 
marked with good judgment, and each is introduced 
by notes explanatory of the subject, and pointing out 
the characteristics of the writers. The authors cited 
range from Burnet and Clarendon to Lecky, Momm- 
sen, Greene, and Pearson: all classic in style, elo- 
quent in utterance, and noble in sentiment. In an 
appendix are given short biographical sketches of the 
writers quoted. The book is well adapted for reading 
before classes in history, as well as for the library table 
of the student or general reader, to be kept at hand to 
refresh the memory with a view of the great men and 
great eras of history. It is presented in the substan- 
tial style which characterizes the publications of this 
staid and honorable firm. 

A LIFE-SIZE portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
uniform with the Atlantic portraits previously pub- 
lished of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes, has just been published. It represents Mr. 
Emerson not in his old age, but in the full vigor of his 
manhood. To those who used to hear Mr. Emerson 
lecture twenty years ago or more, this portrait will re 
call the marked features and the personal appearance 
of one who then was, and who still is, a leader in 
American thought and letters. It cannot fail to be 
who have ever 








very heartily welcomed by all those 
heard Mr. Emerson lecture, and by those who have 


read his remarkable writings, and must also be ac- 
ceptable to those who, without personal knowledge of 
him or intimate acquaintance with his books, yet know 


that he is an honor to American literature, and sheds 
lustre upon the American name throughout the world. 
The portrait was prepared for subscribers to the 4¢- 
lantic Monthly, to whom it is furnished for one dollar 


by the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Ce., Boston. 


The Atlantic itself holds its place in the van as 
oue of our leading magazines, Its contents are al- 
ways interesting, and the circle of its readers now, as 


in the past, embraces the best culture of the country. 
Its subscription price is $4.00. See advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue of 7e Fournai. 
CHATTERBOX JUNIOR, edited by Edward Willett, 
Joshua Kendall, Miss Pollard, and others, has just 
been issued by R. Worthington, 770 Broa 
York. It is illustrated with colored and 
wood engravings. On examining its pa 
will find it adapted to the understanding 
It is entertaining, and at the same tim 
and will be a source of delight to chil 





theirtaste in the right direction. The p 1 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., music publishers, of Bos 
ton, Mass., we have the ‘“‘ Shepherd Song,” (40 cts.), 


by Schulhoff; “ Two's Company” (20 cts.), by 

featherly; ** CloverSong’”’ ( 30 cts.) by rightman ; 
Weatherly; “Cl Song 3 by Wright . 
“Annie Waltz” (25 cts.), by Livingston, a good piece 
for young players; the ‘‘ Egyptian March’’ (40 cts.), 
Also a copy of the Musical Record (6 cts.), weekly. 
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the strength of the reactionary party has lain in its 
hold on women through the confessional; and when 
the women are won over to the other side, there will 
be no abiding ground left.” 

CoMMITTEES have been appointed in Pittsburgh to 
establish in connection with the Western University 
of Pennsylvania a college of law and political science 
in memory of President Garfield. They will imme 
diately begin to collect funds for the purpose. The 
sum of $1,500 is to be applied to the maintenance of 
an oratorical foundation which shall provide each 
year, on the birthday of Garfield, an oration from -ome 
eminent American. It is proposed that the Pittsburgh 
College of Physicians be connected with the Western 
University as -its medical department, thus maki 
Pittsburgh a second centre for medical instruction 1 
Pennsylvania. 

THE common schools of Germany are well known 
to be thorough in their methods and excellent in the 
results they attain. These are won by teaching rather 
than text-books. A correspondent of 7he Soston 
Ff urnal makes the curious statement that the cost of 
text-books for one pupil in a course of eight years is 
only $1.67. The first lesson in geography given to 
the little Germans is the study of the map of their own 
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town or city. Enlarging on this, they learn the 
neighboring towns, provinces, and foreign lands. 
This is done very slowly, very thoroughly, and it may 
be six years after entrance before a pupil will hear th 
mention of any other continent than*hisown. [but of 
his own land knowledge is surprising. 

PRESIDENT Burns, of the Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, complains that with hosts of the children 
in his State n rect sustained effort is made either at 
school or at home to have them form the reading 
habit—or at least the habit of reading what will be 
best for them. he same thing might be said con 
cerning the children of other States. It is rarely that 
one finds, especially ntry schools, any intelligent 
attempt to plas on the right d 
ture. And f must | aid tl 
trash with which Sund 
accustomed to fill tl h 
S} ) Sil i¢ ‘ t 1 
dt » tal ] 
tl ch I 
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CHESTER CITY I following resolution offered 
at te me ! el | was not adopted : 

Re 7, ‘That the City Superintendent be au 
thorized to renew, without examination, the profes 
sional certificates he by those teachers who were 
recommended by the Board for permanent certificates, 
April 12, 1879, when said certificates were not granted 
by the St S t, provided he has satisfied 
himself of their qualifications for same in accordan 
with the prov ns of section 164, School Laws, 
reterrii g thereto. itendent Fo ter, who wa 
pr nt at t eetil stated that he claimed it as 
right to re-examine t! eachers holding professional 
certificates. He had previously notified them that 
they would be re-examined before the ificat 
would be renewed. This he did not as a test, but 


because he considered it beneficial to both teachers 


and the schools. He was in favor of frequent exam- 
inations. He would examine annually the teachers 
holding permanent certificates if he had the power. 


JOHN rOwN.—Supt. Johnston reports: Our new 


high school building, 83x73 ft., opened October roth, 
is the finest and most conveniently-arranged in the 
county. It is of brick, two stories high, « ntaining 
eight rooms, each room 32x28 ft. ‘The seats and 
desks are from tl Noble School Furnishing Com 
pany, of Goshen, Indiana. Each roon l accommo 
( te 1xty 1 ] 7 ] bl kt t 

t ] pu 1 ( 
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170 sq. ft Phe rooms are light y, and of cheer 
ful appearat é I | | 
+. . 
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that could | ie x Water 1 l n both 
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fence The entire cost of lot, buildi: rnitur nd 
fer was $21,000 
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